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FRAN O EL 


CITY OF AUCH,—PYRENEES. 


‘¢T will seek the cheerful city, 
And in the crowded street, 
See if I can find the traces 
Of pleasure’s winged feet.”” -L. E. L. 


In the age of the first Caesars, this was the chief city of the Auscii; and being taken 
by Crassus, a lieutenant in the legions of the dictator, he mentions the circumstance in 
describing the war of Vercingentorix. But this was an ancient place even at that 
period, and was known, long before the Roman invasion of Gaul, as the city of Clim- 
beris. Augustus, on his way back from Spain, halted at this place; and it was whilst 
he made this his head-quarters that he planted a colony here, on which he conferred 
the peculiar privileges of choosing their own magistrates, and being governed by their 
own laws. After this settlement by the Romans, the name of Climberis was laid 
aside for that of Augusta Auschorum, from which the modern term Auch is obviously 
derived. In the middle ages, Auch was the capital of the Comté d’Armagnac, and 
here also was the palace of the primate of Aquitaine. 

Seated on the sides and summit of a hill, at the base of which the Gers pours its 
sparkling waters, the coup-d’ceil which it presents is most agreeable and picturesque. 
A bridge of three wide arches connects the banks, and the houses are seen rising 
gradually in terraces from the water’s edge, to the summit of the hill which is crowned 
by the majestic cathedral-church of “Sainte Marie.” The town is divided into two 
parts, “high” and “low,” between which communication is preserved by means of long 
and lofty flights of steps. The streets are narrow and old-fashioned in every respect, 
except in the upper part, where handsome houses and open places are found. It 
is from one of these agreeable promenades, that the traveller, coming from the capital, 
first discovers the Pyrenean mountains. The spot whence this gratifying sight is 
obtained, is sufficiently marked by the statue of the Intendant d’Etigny, by whom this 
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pleasant promenade at first was planned. On the site of the old town, now forming 
a faubourg of the new, stands a noble hospital: in the modern quarter are the Place 
royal, the cours d’Etigny, already mentioned, the archbishop’s palace, and the venerable 
cathedral. 

With much beauty, much inconsistency also is united in the splendid cathedral of 
Auch. Begun in the best and richest Gothic manner, in the year 1489, and in the reign 
of the eighth Charles, by Archbishop Francis I., cardinal of Savoy, it was not com- 
pleted until sometime in the reign of Louis X1V.; but this completion will always 
remain a subject of regret to the citizen who dwells in, and to the tourist who visits, 
this ancient place. Two towers in the Italian taste, and a portico of the pure Grecian 
style, have been added to the original Gothic structure, producing a contrast of the most 
marked and inappropriate character. Better had it been for the fame of the artist, 
and the taste of the monarch who commanded him, had the cathedral of Sainte Marie, 
like the noble temple at Cologne, remained unfinished, until a master-mind arose 
capable of bringing the design to its proper consummation. 


PONT D’ESPAGNE—PYRENEES. 


‘‘ And higher yet, the pine-tree hung 
His shatter’d trunk, and frequent flung, 
Where seem’d the cliffs to meet on high, 
His boughs athwart the narrow’d sky.” Scorr. 


Were picturesque beauty absent, there will always remain abundant interest around 
those ancient territorial marks, for which nations are in the habit of contending in the 
most sanguinary strife. Insular kingdoms are secure from those predatory excursions, those 
border feuds, that are fought with a frequency and fury peculiar to that description of 
warfare ; and, in the history of the early as well as the middle ages, the fixing of boundary 
lines has supplied cause of contention amongst the continental kingdoms of Europe, when 
no other existed to disturb their friendship. In most instances, boundaries have been 
arbitrarily fixed by the more powerful or ambitious state : in others, nature seems to 
have separated the people. The sea effectually disunites many, and implies that they 
should be distinct, by the dispensations of Providence; mountain-chains are also sufficient 
barriers ; and it would appear to be one of the appropriations of rivers, to limit, and 
to divide, one great tribe or family from another. 

Just six miles from Cauterets, after scenery of the most sublime and simple grandeur 
has been witnessed, is the old pine-bridge, called Pont d’Espagne. “The whole of the 
route is indescribably fine and beautiful. It differed from all we had seen, in being 
more wild, and more scattered with pines: while the mountain-peaks on each side of 
the ravine along which we passed, rising through the thin fleecy clouds which still 
hung about them, looked of such amazing height and sublimity, that we found it 
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MARKET-PLACE AND CASTLE, ANGOULEME., 7 


difficult to pursue our route, without stopping too often to wonder and admire. The 
torrent, too, was diversified by innumerable falls, of great beauty and grandeur: one of 
which, in particular, equals the finest of the waterfalls at Eaux Bonnes, and would far 
surpass it, but for the sheet of water being broken by a mass of rock, over which it 
again falls into a deep gulf. , 

“On arriving at the Pont d’Espagne, we found it a simple bridge of pine, over 
a torrent whose thundering roar seems to shake the foundations of the surrounding rocks. 
We stood a long time on this bridge, watching the foam of the boiling waters below; 
and it was here that I saw, for the first time in my life, a rainbow produced by the 
misty spray. This bridge is one of the passes into Spain. The traveller is conducted 
over it to another point of view, from whence this world of waters is seen to still greater 
advantage. Such is the foam, the tumult, and the rush of glancing waters, that it is 
scarcely possible to say how many streams are meeting in this particular spot. I remember 
chiefly the masses of black rock over which the mighty sheets of water rushed, and the 
abyss into which they fell with a bellowing noise like thunder.”* 

The natural features of this gloomy scene are unusually majestic and varied; great 
masses of gray granite, detached from their original beds, have, year after year, fallen into 
the bed of the torrent, which, when swollen with the melted snows, is sufficiently powerful 
to roll them along its rugged channcl. The tall dark pines are too straight to be 
individually picturesque, hut, when grouped, they present a varicty as boundless as any 
forest-trees are capable of. Their sites, their attitudes, the bare stems of some, blighted 
tops of others, and dark foliage of the most flourishing, combine with the best effect, 
and leave few marked right lines to intersect the view. 

Although very many streams contribute to the falls and the foam in the vicinity of 
the bridge, two are nominally distinguished—these arc, the Gave and the Marcadaou ; 
the one descending from lac de Gaube, the other from the baths of Penticousa 


in Spain. 


MARKET-PLACE AND CASTLEANGOULEME. 


“* Moderns despise the works of yore, 
They deem thein objects to deplore, 
And look upon a building old 
However strong, majestic, bold, 
In all its parts, as obsolete.” Hours of Thought. 


Avsonivs speaks of this place under the name of Jculisma, that is, in collis summd, sub- 

sequently corrupted into Angouléme. It was originally the capital of the Angoumois, 

and is in the present day the chief place in the department of Charente. Like most 

of the ancient fortified towns, it is salubriously and conspicuously seated on a hill, is 
° Visit to Cauterets. 
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surrounded by ramparts, once perhaps effective in preventing aggression, while the 
Charente sweeps round, or peninsulates, the town and its defences. The ramparts are 
now coriverted into terrace-walks; and the wide-spread scene of agricultural riches, 
which their position commands, is rarely exceeded by the advantages of site. Of these 
the most agreeable and best frequented is the Promenade d’Artois, laid out in 1776, 
and finished in 1787. It is planted with trees of diffcrent species, divided into three 
avenues, a centre, and two lateral, having the hotel de ville at one end, and at the 
other the rampart of Desaix. The streets are built with some regularity, including 
numerous dwellings of modern date, and a few that indicate the antiquity of the place. 
The bright colour of the stone used here in building, contributes materially to the cheer- 
ful character of the streets, and it is from this circumstance that Angouléme acquires 
a decided superiority over other towns of equally early foundation, whose gloomy ways 
seldom fail to dispirit and disappoint the tourist. Angouléme can boast many public 
buildings varying in age, and style, and destination. The Cathedral was built in 1120, 
and until a very recent period desecrated by an inscription on its front of “The Temple 
of Reason ;” the palais de justice has pretensions to architectural beauty ; and the naval 
school was peculiarly suited to its objects. This last-named edifice was raised in 1816, 
at the recommendation of the Duc d’Angouléme, but in 1880 its doors were closed, 
and the establishment transferred to Brest. 

The house where Calvin kept his school in 1533, is still standing, in rue de Genéve; 
and the name, “ Place de Murier,” identifies the spot with the murder of Grillet the 
monk, who was hung from the branches of the mulberry tree by the Calvinist 
soldiery, while Admiral Coligny looked on. The monk is said to have foretold the 
violent death that awaited his enemy in a few short years from his own cruel fate. 

In the upper part of the town, and on the crown of the hill, is the established 
market-place, apparently protected by the donjon and towers of the old feudal castle. 
Within the latter there is nothing to admire; little, save the massive walls, and deep 
sunk cells, to wonder at. Association of ideas, however, invests this Chateau with a 
large sharc of interest. Here was born that most accomplished and patriotic princess, 
Margaret of Valois, queen of Navarre, and sister of Francis the First, who contributed, 
even more perhaps than her royal brother, to the advancement and prosperity of the 
arts and sciences in France. It was within these dreary walls that Mary de Medicis 
found shelter after the assassination of her husband, Henri Quatre. It was supposed 
that the Duc d’Epernon, the governor of Angouléme, who led the queen-mother to 
this asylum, was not wholly free from participation in the murder; and those are not 
wanting who would also implicate his illustrious guest. 

The Counts of Angouléme boast an ancient and long-continued pedigree. From 
the eighth century to the thirteenth, their territory was independent of the crown of 
France ; and the ninetecn counts who governed it were of the race of Taillefer and 
Lusignan, By the marriage of Isabella Taillefer, who was born here, with Prince John 
(Lackland), in the year 1200, the domains passed to the royal family of England ; and 
Edward the Black Prince resided in the castle of Angouléme after the battle of Poictiers, 
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which was fought in 1860. The last surviving gate of the ancient city was called Porte 
de Chandos, from an English knight to whom it owes its foundation. He held Aquitain 
for Edward III. for some time. 

The population of Angouléme exceeds sixteen thousand souls; its manufactures of 
paper and hardware are considerable, and the river, being navigable nearly up to the 
city, affords facilities for export that must necessarily improve commerce still farther. 
Trade and manufactures are confined to the faubourg I’Houmeau, the lower quarter, 
the upper being occupied by the retired and more independent classes. This city 
was the birth-place of Queen Isabelle Taillefer; Margaret of Valois; Mellin de Saint 
Galais; Jean de Balzac; the poet Chateaubrun ; Montalambert, author of a system 
of fortification ; Coulomb, the physician; Poltrot, who shot the Duke of Guise at 
Orleans ; and Ravaillac, the assassin of Henri Quatre. 
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CHATEAU OF AMBOISE, ON THE LOIRE, 2 
‘* Fly, fly, good knights, said he, fly fast away, 4 

If that your lives ye love, as meet ye shou’d ; : 

Fly fast, and save yourselves from near decay, aE 

Here may ye not have entrance, tho’ ye wou'd.” 7. 

SPENSER. ial 


Proors of the antiquity of Amboise are obvious in several parts of the town and 
suburbs, but nowhere so apparent, or so interesting, as in the caverns called “ Cesar’s 
Granaries.” It is asserted that, after Julius Cesar had broken and dispersed the Gallic 
confederation, he reached this agreeable spot, where the meeting of the Loire and 
Amasse, “ab ambabus aquis,” lend an appropriate name. The ground-plan of a Roman 
camp may still be traced, and the granaries are almost entire. They consist of three 
distinct levels or stories, with corridors and staircases, conducting to three spacious 
chambers, for the preservation of corn, all excavated from the solid rock. Such maga- 
zines were then frequent in warm countries, and are still employed in Northern 
Africa. 

No place can be more remarkable in aspect than this retired town ; the streets are 
narrow and gloomy, the houses badly built, or rather tottering through the time of 
their standing, and the lofty rock impending over them, and on which the chateau 
stands, throws a still deeper and sadder shadow over the scene. In these sombre dwell- 
ings a population of five thousand souls live contented, varying the tenor of their humble 
way with occasional commercial occupations; the wine-trade is predominant here, the 
Loire being a favourite mode of transport for that most profitable product of the 
country; and carriers, who add other goods to their freights, soon become enriched by 
their industry. Linen and hardware are the only important manufactures of Amboise. 
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The site which Ceesar chose for a camp was soon after adopted for a castle, and 
when hereditary dictators were established, the rocky pedestal on which the legions 
halted, and within which their stores were concealed, became the basement of a palace. 
In the year 1470, Charles VIII., the last of the line of Valois, was born in the chateau 
of Amboise, and here also he closed his little-glorious reign, at the early age of eight- 
and-twenty years. Here his successors constantly resided for upwards of two centuries, 
after which the chateau and demesnes passing by marriage to the Dukes de Penthiévre, 
descended, from the sister of the last of that race, to her illustrious son, the present 
King of the French. 

In the architecture there is little to admire; in the antique character, much. To 
render the interior more easy of access, the royal owncr has caused the rock to be 
pierced by a tunnel, the entrance to which is protected by two massive towers, ninety 
feet in height aud forty in diameter. Their summits, which reach the level of the inner 
turrets, are gained by means of inclined planes, winding with so gradual an ascent that 
horses may be rode, or driven with carriages, to the platform of the rock. This mode 
of climbing to a tower’s greatest height is as old as Moorish architecture. At first the 
spiral stairs wrapped round the cylinder, but afterwards, as in the Giralda of Seville, 
for greater security it was encloscd within. In one of these huge pillars a handsome 
saloon has been fitted up; the other is remarkable for its beautiful doorway, with its 
deep soffit, finished in the richest manner of florid Gothic. 

Age adorns the exterior of the chateau; history gives interest to the halls within. 
The premature and tragical death of Henry II., one of the most extraordinary events 
of modern times, which happened in the midst of festivitics consequent on the termi- 
nation of war, by a splinter from the Count of Montgomery’s lance, may be regarded 
as the era from whence are dated the calamities of France. His son and successor, 
Francis II., though he had passed the age at which the French monarchs were declared 
by the edict of Charles V. to be no longer in their minority, was, from his inexperience, 
as well as from the very limited nature of his capacity, unequal to conducting in person 
the machine of government. Under these circumstances, the administration was rather 
assumed by, than delegated to, the Duke of Guise, and his brother, the Cardinal 
of Lorraine, whose proximity of blood to Mary Stuart, the young Queen of France and 
Scotland, when sustained by their talents, ambition, and enterprise, enabled them to 
surmount all opposition. The unpopularity of their general measures, their descent 
from and alliance with the house of Lorraine, which family might justly be regarded as 
foreign, if not hostile to the French interests ; and more than either reason, the intem- 
perate and persecuting spirit manifested by them towards the followers of the Reformed 
religion, who were numerous and powerful ;—these combined causes, operating on 
minds already heated by controversy, produced the famous explosion, denominated 
“The Conspiracy of Amboise.” Its object was in some degree equivocal and unas- 
certained ; but the Guises, naturally confounding any attempt to subvert their own 
authority with the crime of treason, severely punished its authors, and displayed the 
full extent of royal, as well as ministerial vengeance, in the executions which followed 
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its discovery. The Prince of Condé, whom they justly regarded as the secret head of 
the Calvinists, being induced to attend a convocation of the States-General at Orleans, 
was seized, imprisoned, and sentenced to death, but rescued from his impending fate 
by the sudden death of Francis II. La Renaudie, the ostensible leader of the conspi- 
rators, was hung on a gibbet, just over the central arch of the old bridge. The utmost 
activity prevailed amongst the party of the Guises; they pursued the conspirators to 
their places of refuge, and dragging them forth with every circumstance of violence and 
indignity, put them publicly to death. Numbers of dead bodies were suspended from 
the ramparts of the castle, the very streets of Amboise were streaming with blood, 
and at length, when the executioner determined on resigning the axe, the deep 
waters of the Loire supplied a common grave for the enemies of the Guises. 

The extent of the carnage may be imagined from the fact, that the effluvia, arising 
from so great a number of putrifying bodies, became at length insupportable, and the 
court was, in consequence, removed from Amboise castle. This infamous tragedy finds 
no parallel in history, with the exception of the massacre which took place in Paris, 
and other parts of France, on St. Bartholomew’s day, 1572. 

It was in the castle of Amboise that a reconciliation was effected between the unfor- 
tunate Margaret of Anjou and king-making Warwick, through the intervention of that 
most artful prince, Louis XI. The apartments, although restored and furnished, by 
order of Louis Philippe, are neither splendid nor curious. 

The Chateau d’Amboise enjoys a notoriety more infamous, if possible, than that 
which attaches to the assassination of the conspirators. It was the chosen scene of all 
those tortures and cruelties known to have been practised by Louis XI. He established 
here an oudliette for the punishment of state-prisoners. It is a dry well of forty feet in 
diameter, and one hundred in depth, having wooden rollers across it at certain dis- 
tances; from these a number of two-edged knives project, and they are all turned 
simultaneously by machinery. The victim being precipitated into the abyss, fell from 
one roller to another, and was cut into pieces before he reached the bottom. 


PIC DU MIDI,—D’O SSA U. 


“Oh thou proud mountain! whom I now survey, 
Not in the phrenzy of a dreamer’s eye, 
Not in the fabled landscape of a lay, 
But soaring snow-clad through thy native sky, 
In the wild pomp of mountain majesty !" By RON. 


Tux valley d’Ossau is an extensive district, occupied by a primitive race, numbering 
upwards of sixteen thousand souls. Chiefly occupied as herdsmen or shepherds, they 
live during the summer-months amongst the distant mountain-heights, to which they 
. Qrive their numerous flocks, and remain with them until the snows of autumn warn 
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them to descend. ‘This vast valley has its natural boundary of sterile mountains, 
hemming it in on the east and west, and sometimes reduting it to a narrow compass. 
Southward it extends beyond the Pic du Midi, to the frontiers of Spain, while to the 
northward it lays claim to a considerable tract of country north and north-east of 
Pau. The inhabitants of the valley are a finer race than their neighbours to the 
east, from whom they are separated by a barrier of mountains impassable to the 
ordinary traveller, except through a single but giant cleft. Each patriarchal peasant 
is proprietor of a little plot of ground, which he cultivates with great industry, in 
order that the produce of his short summer may be sufficient for the maintenance 
of himself and his family during the months of winter. Maize is the chief article 
of consumption, and when the flour of this valuable grain is boiled with milk or water, 
it makes an excellent and wholesome porridge. The seed is sown in May, and the 
harvest gathered later in the autumn than any other grain, yielding a greater quantity 
in proportion to the seed originally sown, besides supplying, with its leaves and stalks, 
choice food and litter for the cattle. 

The influx of strangers, the passage of Spanish muleteers exceeding fifteen thou- 
sand annually, appear to have introduced no improvement in the domestic habits of 
the peasantry, or in the mode of cultivating their little farms: the supply of food for 
visitors is consequently limited to the necessaries of life, nor are these to be obtained 
except at an exorbitant price. ‘“ With the same facilities for enjoyment,—the same 
advantages in the restoration of health,—scenery which never tires,—and a climate 
which is of itself enough to constitute enjoyment,—what a country might this become, 
if the peasants could be inspired with a little praiseworthy ambition, and at the same 
time retain their simplicity.’’* 

The enchanting picture which this valley presents under all lights, 1s too celebrated 
to escape the inquisitive tourist’s examination, and an excursion thither is amongst the 
duties of sojourners at Eaux-Chaudes. The way is by a dark defile, and the path 
along the course of a foaming torrent, until at length an eminence is reached, where 
the road, making a sudden bend, discloses to the sight, with an effect almost dramatic, 
the Pic du Midi, rearing his cloven crest at the extremity of the glorious glen. From 
this point the valley is beheld with feelings of the highest gratification, the mountains 
with their rocky summits rising like mighty barriers on either side, the blue river 
winding its serpentine course along the valley; and to the left, as if guarding the pass, 
a majestic mass of richly-coloured rocks present every variety of tint, from the deepest 
purple, to the brightest yellow, and the liveliest green. 

It is at this point,” writes the Traveller’s Companion, “that you pass into the zone 
of fir-trees ; whose dark files, covering the mountain-tops, descend half way, mixing like 
mourners in the crowd of trees of lighter foliage: birch, beech, hazel, alder, and oaks, 
which rise from amidst an undergrowth of box, mixed with a wonderful profusion of 
wild flowers.” / 


* Summer and Winter in the Pyrenees. 
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kings,” and admonished them of a superior power. King John raised the greater part 
of the city walls, part of which have been recently removed, to form promenades for 
the inhabitants. 

A deep dike separates the castle from the town, and a bridge thrown across it leads 
to the great gateway, which was closed by a portcullis. Within a flanking tower of the 
portal may be seen the furnace for preparing molten lead, to give invaders “a warm recep- 
tion.” The portcullis is in complete preservation, and the general perfection of the 
workmanship is a lasting evidence of the honest quality of labour in those half-civilized 
ages. The royal apartments, consisting of more fragile matcrials, went more carly to 
decay, and now present little more than a continuous ruin, their extent alone exciting 
admiration. At one extremity of the palace stands the Du Moulin, or windmill tower ; 
at the other, la tour du Diable, in which was the most mhuman of all wicked inven- 
tions, the “‘ Oubliette.””’ The private chapcl, containing an exquisite Gothic window, 
is now converted into an armoury ; and in the adjoining building, flanked with turrets, 
king René, of Provence and Anjou and Sicily, was born. The donjon and other 
buildings serve for prisons, powder-magazines, and barracks. The view from the tour 
du Diable is especially agreeable and commanding, embracing the town, the windings 
of the river Maine, the distant country, and a glimpse of the majestic Loire. Association 
of ideas, early impressions, and historic importance, contribute to give interest to every 
spot within these gloomy walls; but the exterior commands attention at the present 
day by the very perfect state of its colossal proportions. Lofty screens, pierced with 
windows, secure from approach by their height above the moat, connect seventcen mas- 
sive towers, upwards of eighty feet in height, tapcring toward the summits, but with 
concave shafts. These solid structures are of dark slate-rock, enlivened at intervals by 
bands of white stone, encircling each cylinder-lke hoops or ribands. Many conical 
roofs are seen rising from behind the walls, and, viewed from the opposite bank of the 
river, the spires of the cathedral appear above the castle-walls. 

It was in November, 1585, that the Prince of Condé received intelligence that the 
castle of Angers had becn surprised by a small number of his adherents. Elated at so 
unexpected and propitious an cvent, which opened a prospect of transferring the 
theatre of war from Pvictou to the rich provinces beyond the Loire, and even of even- 
tually approaching Paris, he instantly determined to raise the siege of Brouage, and 
advance without delay to the assistance of his friends. Many of his officers remon- 
strated with him on the danger, if not the temerity, of such an attempt; they repre- 
sented the nature of the season, already far advanced ; the difficulty of passing so broad 
a river as the Loire, swelled by autumnal rains; and the uncertainty of the castle hold- 
ing out till his arrival. But the prince, whose active intrepidity qualified him for the 
most arduous enterprises, and whom obstacles only irritated, remained firm to his 
purpose. He immediately began his march, at the head of a chosen body of his friends 
and soldiers, effected his passage across the Loire, and, after surmounting many impe- 
diments, appeared before Angers. 

By a surprising and almost unparalleled series of incidents, in which fortune had 
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a greater share than ability or courage, the three officers who originally gained posses- 
sion of the castle had already perished. The private soldiers, only sixteen in number, 
who remained, destitute of any chief, and being of opposite religious persuasions, agreed 
to surrender ; and, on the day preceding the arrival of Condé, they had actually put 
the castle into the hands of the Duke of Joyeuse, commander of the royal forces. Not- 
withstanding so scvere a disappointment, intelligence of which he did not receive til] 
he was in sight of Angers, the prince persisted in attacking the city. But his troops, 
discouraged, and opposed by superior numbers, giving way, a rctreat was necessary. 
Although interrupted by the Catholics, he succeeded in recrossing the Loire; and, seeing 
no hope of a successful termination to their labours, he disbanded his followers, and 
escaped to England, where he solicited the protection of Queen Elizabeth.* 

In 1199, two rival kings summoned Angers to surrender; in 1585, two opposing 
religions contended for its possession ; and, in 1793, it was besieged by the Vendean 
army, ninety thousand strong. Angers, being seated on the skirts of La Vendée, 
suffered much from the Chouans, particularly during the memorable sicge. For a con- 
siderable time, not less than thirty thousand cartridges were daily distributed amongst 
the inhabitants, hemmed in on every side, and absolutely on the very brink of famine ; 
from the windows of their houses, from the ramparts on which from time to time they 
took their busy stations, they gazcd on the ficlds which their own hands had sown, on 
the vineyards which they had pruned and cultivated, laden with the richest abundance, 
but which now only served to aggravate the pining misery that consumed them. One 
mournful morning, being driven to desperation by their necessities, they rushed 
furiously from their prison upon the besicgers—a few only returned! upwards of eight 
hundred fathers of families fell in that day’s horrible carnage! the dreadful distress of 
the evening can only be conceived by those who have been real witnesses of similar 
scenes !—within, without, all was horror and constcrnation !—one mingled uproar of 
heart-rending crics and Jamentations, and of triumphant shouts, from which the soul 
of humanity recoils, filled the air :—unsated with blood in the field, the victors pursued 
the flying multitudes to the gates, hewing them down with relentless barbarity, and 
deaf to the supplications with which they sued for quarter. Numbers were cut off from 
retreat, and, with feelings hardly less distracting than those of their companions who had 
recovered the city, sought refuge in the ficlds and the forests. 

It is not a little remarkable, that two illustrious Britons, William Pitt, Earl of Chatham, 
and Arthur (Wesley) Wellesley, Duke of Wellington, commenced their cducation at 
the military college of this city. The institution has since been removed to Saumur, 
but the building still remains, and is known as L’ Academie. The following passage, 
relative to the boyhood of the British hero, is extracted, by permission, from his memoirs. 
‘The system of education at that classical institution (Eton) was not suited to the 
genius of the infant Hercules, and, after a brief struggle with the heroes and the poets 
of antiquity, he was removed. It is in the recollection of still surviving Etonians, contem- 
porary with the Wellesleys (Wesleys) at Eton, that the failure of young Arthur to acquire 

* Wraxall’s History of France, + Haghes’ Tour, 1793, 
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that literary renown which his elder brother secured, formed a subject of the deepest regret 
to his friends and relations. With that decision and energy which she seems to have left 
as an inheritance to her children, Lady Mornington removed her least lettered boy to 
the Military College of Angers, in the department of Maine and Loire, where he 
studied fortification and the art of war under Pignerol, the ablest military engineer 
then living, and considered as the Vauban of modern times. This school was wisely 
selected, for Angers had long been devoted to the cultivation and extension of science 
and literature; here was a university much resorted to by the German nobility, besides 
a royal academy of belles lettres ; and the most eminent scholars only were chosen to 
fill the different professorships. The advantages derived from the education which the 
future warrior received at Angers, have becn sufficiently demonstrated by the degree of 
military eminence to which he attained at an early period of his professional career, 
even previously to that great burst of light, which, like a halo, continued to encircle his 
path to glory.’’* 


PERIGEUX, ON THE L’ISLE. 


“. . 6.) 6 e)6e )6Throughout the range 
Of the material universe we fiud 
Continual transtormations, new and strange ;— 
Destruction is a phantom of the mind,— 
The earth, the air, the sea, the heavens chanye : 
Cities, men, empires, scattered to the wind.” O. H. 


Now the capital town of tle department of Dordogne, Perigeux was in early ages of little 
less importance. It boasts a high antiquity, being mentioned, in Ceesar’s Commen- 
taries, under the name Vesonna; but this name was soon afterwards exchanged for 
Petrocori, whence Perigeux is derived. Having completely reduced the entire of the 
surrounding district, the Romans made this place the capital, and bestowed upon it every 
species of architectural embellishment with which they were acquainted. In the vicinity 
may still be seen the ruins of a Roman amphitheatre, of an oval form, and of still greater 
dimensions than that of Nismes. 

The site is peculiarly pleasing, occupying the centre of a beautiful valley, overhung 
by a chain of hills, that slope gently towards the river L’Isle, and which are drawn round 
the town like a vast screen, placed there for shelter. Perigeux is divided into two sections, 
the ancient city, and Le Puy-Saint-Front—and these have always been considered as 
eutirely distinct, and independent of each other. Notwithstanding its very agreeable 
position, the older city presents an unusually gloomy aspect: the streets are narrow, 
the houses lofty, and projecting over their basements ; many of them solidly built, and 


* Wright's Life of Wellington, vol. i. 
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on a scale of magnitude disproportioned to the character and circumstances of the 
inhabitants. Many interesting remnants of Gothic architecture may be observed in 
this portion of the city. The most remarkable of the ancient dwellings are in the 
streets L’Aiguilleric, Taillefer, and De la Sagesse; the dates, some time in the six- 
teenth century, are carved on the fronts, which are also decorated with arabesques, and 
with devices of the age in which they were erected. 

Many embellishments, many uscful structures, have been added to the new town 
within the last twenty years. The old walls have been demolished, and their site con- 
verted into spacious and agreeable boulevards. Besides these recent improvements, 
there are many civic accommodations, such as the Walk of Tourny, on a beautiful raised 
terrace, planted with majestic trces ; it is situated in the most elevated part of the city, 
and commands a vicw of the fertile and far-cxtending valley of the L’Isle. 

The cathedral of St. Front is a venerable but not picturesque structure, dating as 
early as the tenth century. [ere such date is comparatively modern, for, in one avenuc 
stands a Roman triumphal arch, in another the towcr of Vcsonna, a work of the same 
ancient people. It is about a hundred fect high, having walls six feet in thickness, 
and is without cither doors or windows. It is supposed to have been sepulchral, from 
its vicinity to an ancient Lombardic basilic. Similar towers may be scen at Laon, and 
they were all, most probably, as the Irish pillar-towers, the indications and the orna- 
ments of an adjoining Christian temple. Belfrics, and churchi-towers, and spires, are 
obviously the latter form of the Christian pillar-tower. 

Monsicur Chambon, a private gentleman, has made an extensive collection of anti- 
quities, discovercd in the city and suburbs of Perigeux. Thise are judiciously arranged 
in his garden, and form a most interesting and instructive archiological muscum. The 
public buildings and civie decorations include a noble bridge of stone across the L’Isle ; 
a library of twenty thousand chosen volumes; the hotel of the prefecture, palais de 
justice, hospital, barracks, theatre, and Taillefer muscum. Bronze statues of Montaigne 
and Fenclon adorn the public promenades, and Marcillac Iends his name to the chief 
square in the city, which is ornamented with fountains, suggested by his taste, and 
raised by Ins authority. 

1. E 
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CATHEDRAL OF ST. GATIEN, TOURS. 


6é 


Here the spoiler’s hand had been, 
And rounded, with consuming power, 
The pointed angles of each tower ; 

Yet still entire the abbey stood, 

Like veteran worn, but unsubducd.” 





ScorTt. 


A nicn antiquity belongs to this locality. Gaul offered resistance to the best legions 
of Rome, and the Turénes were amongst the allied Gallic towns that ventured to 
oppose the perpetual Dictator. This defence of liberty was ineffectual; but a second, 
at a later period, and on the same field of contest, was attended with happicr fortune. It 
was at Tours that the Saracens, in the year 732, led by the fierce Abderahman, were 
completely overthrown by Charles, surnamed Martel, by which victory all Europe was 
saved from the tyranny and sin of Mohammedanism. When Christianity was estab- 
lished in Gaul, Tours was amongst the first towns to admit and acknowledge an 
hierarch ; and, in the year 539, Gregory Florentinus, known in ecclesiastical history as 
Gregory of Tours, reflected the highest honour on the priesthood, by his great firmness 
in the dreadful times of Chilperic and Fredligonde. Gregory was a native of Auvergne, 
had been carefully educated by his uncle, Gallus, bishop of Clermont, and, proceeding to 
Rome on a pilgrimage to the tombs of the Apostles, he formed a firm friendship with 
Pope Gregory the Great. His works are learned, but disfigured by marvellous tales. 

Ceesarodunum, the capital of the Turdnes, is now the city Tours, the chief place in 
the department of Indre and Loire. It has long been the sce of an archbishop, and the 
seat of a college for learning. Here now area public seminary, schools of design, of 
mathematics, chemistry, agriculture, medicine, and belles-lettres. In the ycars 1470, 
1484, and 1506, the Statcs-General were convened here, and in 1589, the sessions of 
parliament were transferred hither from Paris by King Henry III. The more ancient 
quarters of the city are, for the most part, badly built ; the avenues narrow and gloomy, 
- for which reason thcy are less frequently subjected to civic examination; but the 
modern strects partake of all the lightness and elegance introduced into domestic archi- 
tecturc in the present age. 

Although the ecclesiastical reputation: of Tours rests upon the fame of Saint 
Martin, who founded a cathedral here in 437, yet the name of Gregory is interwoven 
lastingly in the records of the place. St. Martin’s primitive structure having been 
destroyed by fire in 561, a larger and more noble building was raised on the same site 
by Gregory of Tours. Some time in the twelfth century, the same most necessary but 
most destructive element again reduced the massive form of the cathedral to airy 
nothingness; nor was it until the year 1550, that the beautiful and wondrous work 
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of art, which has succeeded two luckless predecessors, rose in perfect symmetry from their — 
ruins. During the greater part of four centuries the labours of the architect were 
bestowed continually upon the church of St. Gatien, until at length it attained the 
perfection and elegance which render it a master-piece in ecclesiastical design, The 
west front is the most rich and conspicuous. It consists of a gable, supported on each 
side by towers, rising to the height of two hundred feet. There are three lofty portals, 
crowned with Gothic pediments, and encircled with soffits, panelled and fretted, under 
each of which, and also beneath screens of the finest tracery, two round-headed door- 
ways give entrance to the nave and aisles. A magnificent window, in the perpendicular 
manner, but with a cinquefoil head, adorns the gable, the latter being furnished with 
an enriched balustrade, three circular windows, and a Gothic cross. The towers on 
each side correspond in gracefulness and exuberance of ornament—every story is distin- 
guished by its peculiar design, panels, quatrefoils, or perpendicular windows, balconies, 
canopies, and richly carved mullions ; while the vast height to which they rise is dis- 
guised by the addition of close buttresses, adorned with niches and canopies, ascending 
to the height of the balustrade above the great westcrn window. The grand porches 
resemble those of Bourges, and other cathcdrals of costly structure and cxact design, 
but the towers are peculiarly the boast of St. Gatien. | 

It has been objected by critics in the fine arts, that the cupolas which terminate the 
towcrs do not correspond, in age or style, to thcir gorgcous pedestals, the latter being 
Gothic, the former Italian of the middle ages. Nor is the objection unfounded. They 
are of different ages, therefore of dissimilar manners; they differ as the Latin of Virgil 
from the Itahan of Tasso, or the quaint phrascology of Chauccr from the moral 
elegance of Milton. These similes arc not meant to imply that the poimted manner 
is quaint, or the Italhan more elegant ; both have thcir admirers; but the majority of 
educated society prefer, in ecclesiastic architecture, the solemn character of that man- 
ner, which, by convention, is termed Gothic. 

The summits of thesc towers deserve avisit. The little cupolas, open around, permit 
a prospect of surpassing beauty and great extent; the low-lying city, the wide-spread 
plain, intersected by the windings of the Loire and Cher, and the long lincs of royal 
roads that traverse in every dircction the open country. Besides the cathedral, the church 
of St. Martin, or, rather, all that remains of its greatness, is entitled to notice. Here 
were the shrine and rich treasury of the saint. Few, also, especially Fuglish visitants, 
. will leave the vicinity of Tours without inspecting the fortified palace of Louis XI., at 
Plessis. The cruelties of its former owner have given it an unenviable cclebrity, and 
the genius of Sir Walter Scott has perpetuated its notoriety by his historic novel of 
Quentin Durward. 

Tours has for ages been a favourite retreat of voluntary English emigrants. Before 
the Revolution it was an English colony; and, since the restoration of peace between 
these great countries, they have reclaimed their privilege of residence. It was here that 
singular scene occurred, which the chief actor has registered in the journal of his flight : 
— At Tours,” writes Lord Blayney, “I had a party to dinner, but all my eloquence was 
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_ insufficient to prevail on my landlady to serve it a l’ Anglaise; that is, to give the fish 
and vegetables as part of the first course. Her obstinacy so put me out of temper, 
that, to her great astonishment and mortification, I threw the whole of her first course, 
consisting entirely of French dishes, out of the window, dishes included ; and, ordering 
up the second, we made a tolerable dinner off it.” 


CHAPEL OF DREUX. 


(WITH TUE TOMBS OF MARIE OF WIRTEMBERG AND THE DUKE OF ORLEANS.) 


¢ = If there be a liuman tear 
From passion’s dross refined and clear, 
A tear so limpid and so meck, 
It would not stain an angel’s check, 
"Tis that which pious fathers shed 
Upon a duteous daughter's head.” 


Scott. 

Kine Louis Puiuipre has shared in tlc sorrows that fall to mortals, more extensively 
than any monarch that ever reigned in Europe; and, if princes are appointed special 
destinies, he has indeed become conspicuous amongst them, by the protcction afforded 
him, through a life cheequcred with the most varied vicissitudes. It has becn his lot to 
survive the ficlds of Jeomappe and Valmy, and to have established his reputation for 
military prowess by the victory of Mons; he has wandered over the two hemispheres 
of the globe, and returned in safety to the land of lis fathers; often has he escaped 
sudden death from the assassin’s hand, and, for the happiness of his country, has been 
permitted to approach the vencrable age of cighty. Tlaving passed many years in 
England, the biography of Louis Philippe forms a portion of its history, and there the 
romantic annals that belong to him will find their lasting record. Here the story 
of his private life can alone be noticed, nor can that notice exceed the melancholy 
memoranda that illustrate the view of his children’s monuments. 

If few men have ever becn more signally preserved, and conspicuously restored, to 
the high rank from which he had been excluded, few also have been more severely tested 
by the same all-wisc Providence. As an exile he bewailed the fall of a fond father, 
who perished ignominiously on the scaffold; he wept over the tomb of his broken- 
hearted brother, Montpensicr, who slecps amongst the royal race of England in West- 
minster Abbey; and, he watched over the couch of Beaujolais in the sultry clime of 
Malta, until the spirit winged its flight to heaven. 

When called to the duties of a husband, and of a father, the conduct of this great 
prince corresponded with anticipations, and his life will long be looked upon as a model 
of domestic virtue. But that vicissitude which has ever tried his patience under afflic- 
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tion, still followed him, even to the throne. There, in full enjoyment of his subjects’ 
affections, his earthly happiness seemed consummated ; but it was at this crisis, when 
the cup was full, that sorrow threw her largest portion into it. 

There was a princess in this illustrious family, generally distinguished, notwith- 
standing her numerous names, by the simple and beautiful one of “Mary,” and she was, 
it is supposed, the favourite of her father. None of the royal children excited so much 
interest: her talents were various, and of the highest order; her disposition most 
gentle and amiable; nor had she nccd to be born near the throne to become illustrious, 
her talents, and the great works of art of which she was author, established her renown. 
This interesting lady was married to Alexander, Duke of Wirtemberg, on the 13th 
October, 1837, and expired on the 30th of August in the following year, in giving birth 
to a prince, who survived his mother. For some time before hcr marriage, her health 
had been impaired, and a painful degrce of nervousness induced, by the repeated 
attempts on her royal father’s life. So intense were her sufferings on this subject, that 
the king was frequently scnt for in the night, and obliged to come to her bed-side, to 
assure her of his safety. The unexpected death of this amiable woman was felt 
universally by the French people, and, on receipt of the sad intelligence, the Chamber 
of Deputies immediately proceeded in a body, to offer their condolences to the king. 

In a country of party and politics, certain journalists neccssarily oppose the court 
and ministry. On this melancholy occasion politics were forgotten, and the most 
strenuous advocates of republicanism thus speak of the event:— This sad news cannot 
fail to unite all hearts in one common feeling of sympathy, sorrow, and respect. 
Amongst a pcople of such gencrous and expansive sensibilities, every noble soul will 
desire to associate its regret with that of the afflicted family; and the tears that flow at 
this moment from the eyes of the qucen will find a way to all hearts. The daughter of 
a king, the Duchess of Wirtemberg, had brought into the cultivation of the fine arts, 
that superiority of talent, which would have insured the reputation of an artist. 
Endowed with the most noble qualities, she has long been the pride and joy of her 
family ; become popular by her talents, she had remained full of amiability in her 
heart; pious and resigned in her death, she proved the devotion of her soul; and 
prodigal of her consolations, even till her last sigh, towards the beloved objects that 
surrounded her in her agony, she showed how warm and tender her heart had ever 
continued.” 

The branch of art in which the Princess Mary distinguished herself was sculpture, 
and her chef-d’wuvre, a statue of Joan of Arc, is now placed in the gallery at Versailles. 
Her statue of Charlotte Corday, which was finished but a few wecks before her death, is 
equally meritorious. The Princess died at Pisa, whence her remains were conveyed to 
Dreux, and laid in the altar-tomb shown in the foreground of the accompanying 
view. 

Some few years rolled on, yet scarce enough to let those wounds be healed which 
sorrow had inflicted, when it pleased the Almighty to make them bleed afresh. The 
Duke of Orleans, eldest son of Louis Philippe, was distinguished as a soldier and 
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a scholar; he had espoused a princess of the house of Mecklenburgh Schwerin, and two 
boys, the issue of that union, gave hopes of a succession in the line of Bourbon-Orleans. 
These hopes, however, were not to be realized: this wise and gallant youth, like young 
Marcellus, was only to be shown on earth for a time. France would have been perhaps 
too powerful amongst nations, had the number of his years been lengthened. 


This youth,—the blissful vision of a day, 

Shall just be shown on earth,-—then snatch’d away. 
The gods too high had rais‘d the Gallie state : 
Were but their gifts as permanent as great ! 


It was on the 13th of July, 1842, that Ferdinand Philippe, Duke of Orleans, who was 
about to visit St. Omer and inspect the garrison there, entcred his carriage and drove 
towards Neuilly, to take leave of his parents. Approaching Porte Maillot, his horses 
became unmanageable, and set off at full spced along the Chemin de la Revolte. 
Whether the prince was thrown, or attempted to leap out, is uncertain, for he was 
never for a moment sufficiently collected to give any explanation. A public journalist 
of the day describes the catastrophe in language honourable to his own, and the feelings 
of his country. “The royal family has just experienced a frightful calamity; the 
country has sustained an immense Joss. The king has lost the eldest of his race, the 
heir-apparent of his crown, the son in whom his first and dearest hopes reposed, the son 
who, by twelve years of a devoted aud courageous life, had acquired the esteem and 
confidence of the army and the country. We shall not give expression now to the 
various reflections that crowd upon us. Every word, every thought must be restrained, 
in presence of the profound affliction of a family which is the first, as 1t was yesterday 
the most happy, in France. We will allow this day to pass over without giving expres- 
sion to the sad thoughts that afflict all minds. We will close our eyes to the immense 
chasm that is left by the death of the Duke of Orlcans, on the steps of the throne, on 
which he was so worthy to sit ; we will only think of the grief which is felt at his death. 
The Duke of Orleans was not only an accomplished prince, of a firm character, superior 
intelligence, tried courage, and of a mind as noble as his rank was elevated ; he was 
also the best of sons, the most tender of husbands, the most affectionate of brothers, 
and, we say it to his glory, for it is one in so elevated a position, a most sincere and 
devoted friend. The calamity which has fallen on the royal family does not affect its 
most serious and noble interests alone ; it attacks its most cherished affections. J atal 
indeed has been the 13th of July; it will be remembered amongst the most calamitous 
of an already long reign, in which so many cruel trials have been mingled with so 
many blessings. The death of the Duke of Orleans wil] throw a bitterness, without 
remedy, over the last years—and may they be many—of the king—of that noble- 
minded king, who has seen pass over his head so many and such varied perils, but who 
is alive only to those of his children. “ Encore, si c’était moi!” said the king, as he 
clasped the dying body of his son. The 13th of July will leave equally deep impres- 
sions upon the mind of that admirable queen, whose first exclamation, in the midst of 
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the great distress of her maternal heart, was for her country—‘ Quel affreux malheur 
pour la France !” 

An oratory has been erected on the spot where the Duke of Orleans met his death; 
his body was embalmed, and placed in the royal mausoleum of Dreux, beneath the 


great cupola. 


CATHEDRAL OF ANGOULEME. 


“In Norman strength that abbey frown'd, 
With massive arches, broad and round, 
That rose alternate, row and row, 

On ponderous columns, short. and low.” 


The Convent. 

Few examples of the Romanesque manner of building and design survive in France, 
and of these few none command the attention of the student so deservedly as the 
cathedral of Angouléme. The exterior is a perfect model of this ancient style; and the 
interior, although occasionally repaircd, is full of beauty and deep antiquarian interest. 
There were formerly ten convents, two abbeys, a spacious hospital, and a school of 
Jesuits, in this agreeable and wealthy city; but of these no sufficient traces remain 
to enable the observer to fix the ages of their foundation. 

Iculisma, a town of ancient Gaul, was a place of some importance during Ceesar’s 
invasion, and at an early age of Christianity became the seat of a bishop. Numerous 
religions soon sprang up around the original mother-church, which, about the year 
1500, was found to be in a state of dilapidation. Authority, piety, and superstition, 
supplied funds and means of restoration, and, in 1525, a majestic edifice rose over the 
remains of the primitive church of Angouléme. The entire building must have been 
originally uniform and consistent, but the injuries it sustained, first from the hands of 
the Huguenots, in 1562 and 1568, and subscquently from the Republicans on the 
breaking out of the Revolution, rendered repairs of such an extensive character neces- 
sary, that the original features are materially changed. 

The nave consists of a series of Norman arches, sustained by fluted colossal columns, 
with richly sculptured capitals. A balustrade, of heavy, massive proportions, encloses 
a gallery that maintains communication within the walls all round the building. The west 
portion of the nave is still more fancifully designed ; an arcade, in the Italian manner 
of the middle ages, supports two fine Norman arches, over which the heavy balustrade 
is continued, and the whole of this design is enclosed under a lofty arch, of Saracenic 
origin. On either side, salient galleries appear, resembling the rostra used in Lombardic 
churches, resting on pedestals of solid masonry, adorned with mouldings of various 
patterns. The high altar is purely Italian, consisting of grouped columns, with foliated 
capitals, supporting angels, and overshadowed by a grand canopy, on the crown of which 
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is placed a crucifixion. An apsis terminates the east end of the choir, and rays descepd- 
ing from a false dome above it, illuminate the different objects ranged upon the altar. 

That side-aisles are wanting to the nave is less remarkable than the peculiar struc- 
ture of the great Moorish arches that sustain the tower, and the still more extraordinary 
character of the roof. This latter consists of domes, or vaulted cupolas, in the manner 
of a Turkish mosque, and is one of the few instances of the kind to be found near the 
banks of the Loire. 

It was the frieze in front of this cathedral that the Republicans of 1792 desecrated, 
by inscribing on it the words—‘ Temple de la Raison.” 


BATHS OF CATHERINE DE MEDICIS. 


BLOIS. 


* Though I have suffer'd, let me still be just, 
Nor blame thee, Medicis, but where I must. 
Suspicions, though on reason firmly built, 

I scorn, nor need them to enhance thy guilt.”’ 


Henriade. 

CATHERINE DE Mepicrs, queen of Henry II. of Francc, was born at Florence, in 1519, 
and married, at Marseilles, in 1533. Francis I. consented to the union, first, because 
he did not believe she would ever ascend the throne, and next, because he was greatly 
in want of money, which her father, Lorenzo, duke of Urbiuo, was ready to supply. 
Catherine was equally gifted with beauty and talents, and had cultivated her taste for 
the fine arts in the city of her birth; but she had imbibed, with Italian taste, Italian 
politics, the basis of which was intrigue, or treachery, or both. The position in which 
she found herself on her arrival at the French court, was peculiarly favourable for prac- 
tising those arts of dissimulation in which she had been brought up. She flattered 
equally the Duchess d’Etampes, the king’s favourite, and Diana of Poictiers, to whom 
her own husband was devoted, although these ladies could never be reconciled to each 
other. She was a prey to unbounded ambition, yet concealed her real sentiments 
with such entire effect, that courtiers were amazed at her indifference to all passing 
events. 

When the death of Henry II. made her mistress of her measures, she plunged her 
children into a vortex of pleasures, partly to enervate them by dissipation, and partly 
from the natural immorality of her character. And it was in the midst of these infa- 
mous practices, that she found time to plan the dreadful cruelties which she inflicted 
upon her political adversaries. 

Her eldest son, Francis II., having espoused Mary, Queen of Scots, was devoted 
to the party of the Guises, by which circumstance the violence of Queen Catherine 
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was kept in check; but at his early death, she again resumed the reins of power. 
While the Guises prevailed, she favoured the Protestants; but when this illustrious 
family were assassinated, at her instigation, in the palace of Blois, she joined the 
Catholic party, and promoted the massacre of the Protestants on Saint Bartholo- 
mew’s day. 

Catherine sacrificed France and her children to her passion for power, yet never 
aimed stedfastly at any fixed end; she had no profound views of policy. In religion 
she was a hypocrite; of friendship she was incapable; she was remorseless in the 
extreme; and extravagant to folly. To those who called her attention to the pro- 
digal expenditure of the public treasures, as well as of her private fortune, her reply 
was, that “One must live.” Her example corrupted the morals of the time, and 
at her decease, in 1589, she left France in a state of dismemberment. Yet were he? 
manners elcgant, and few sovereigns ever took a more lively interest in the arts and 
sciences. She caused many valuable MSS. to be brought from Greece and Italy; she 
caused many chateaux to be erected in the provinces, that are yct distinguished for the 
beauty of their architecture. ‘ Catherine of Mcdicis,” writes Wraxall, “ who descended 
from a family immortalized by their protection of all the arts, desirous of transplanting 
them into France, constructed the palace of the Tuileries, which she commenced in 
1564, soon after the termination of the civil wars. Philibert de Lorme and John 
Bullant were the architects she employed to raise that stately edifice, which she com- 
pleted before her decease in 1588, notwithstanding the troubles of the kingdom, and 
exhausted state of the finances. It formcd unquestionably the finest monument of 
architecture then to be found in Europe, beyond the Alps. Whitchall, in which Queen 
Elizabeth resided, could cnter into no competition with the Tuileries; it was only an 
irregular assemblage of Gothic buildings, castcllated and embattled, extending along 
the northern bank of the Thames for nearly half a mile, from the village of Charing to 
Westminster. Inigo Jones had not then constructed the Banqueting House, which rose 
under James I. Pericles or Augustus might have inhabited the Tuileries, as Palladio 
or Michael Angelo might have planned it. Whitehall exhibited only a specimen of 
barbarous taste, accommodated to the martial exercises or diversions which still charac- 
terized the age of Elizabeth. 

The castle or chiiteau of Blois was one of Catherine’s most favourite residences, and 
there her oratory and her boudoir, in which she planned the murder of her rivals, are 
shown to the visitor. None, however, of the numerous designs, still surviving at Blois, 
indicate the prodigal character of this celebrated woman more strikingly than the 
remains of her private baths. Too much dilapidated to gratify othcr than antiquary 
or historian, the ruins still evidence the extent of the erections, and the beauty and 
costliness of their execution. Several exquisite windows, with richly carved mullions, 
adorn the chief apartment, and the tracery above them is an admirable specimen. The 
glories of the interior, however, are passed away, and the space they occupied is now 
employed in the useful purposes of a farmer’s granary. 
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THE COL DE TORTES, PYRENEES. 


“ The Huntsman, ever gay, rubust, and bold, 
Defies the noxious vapour, and confides 
In this delightful exercise to raise 
His drooping head, and cheer his heart with joy.” 
Sumerville’s Chase. 


Deviatine from the usual route between Arrens and Eaux Bonnes, a more direct and 
picturesque path lies over the Col de Tortes. It is frequented by the robust traveller 
only, and is the most celebrated hunting-ground in this district of the Pyrenees. 
This high valley of the primordial mountains presents scenery more sublime and 
extraordinary, in many respects, than the basons and gorges of the lowcr regions of 
the chain; sparingly clothed with pines, the bold rock protrudes in forms of endless 
variety. If a pathway be discernible, it is only marked at intervals, where the arid 
surface failed in supplying nutriment for sufficient vegetation. The buttresses on either 
side of the glen approach and even cross each other, they rise steeply, and are surcharged 
with sharp denuded peaks. A chasm of the most ruinous aspect ascends from the 
remote extremity of the vale, traversed at one period of the year by rapid torrents—and 
exposing to view, in the deserted channels, the most stupendous precipices. These 
blocks of granite and of gneiss are hurled down the mountain’s front into the deep dell 
below; and some fragments of primary marble tumble down along with them. 
Amidst these abrupt declivities, and scenes of silence and desolation, the chamois 
of the Pyrenees endeavours to maintain a precarious existence—these regions of the 
clouds being only visited by the izard and the hunter. This beautiful and devoted 
creature seeks an escape from sunshine, which it is unable to endure, in the windings 
of the most elevated valleys, and beneath the shelter of the most salient masses of rock. 
It is smaller and of a lighter colour than the chamois of the Alps; and, according to 
the history which the native hunters give with respect to its habits, and the mode of 
pursuing it, there is rcason to conclude it is weaker and less active. 

The best season for hunting the izard is spring, before the snows have been completely 
dissolved, because the cattle are not yet driven to pasture from the valleys to the hills. 
Neither cattle, nor shepherds, nor dogs have disturbed the silence and serenity of 
their haunts; and, as the bear can be tracked in this season, the more noble enemy 
employs the hunter’s attention, and leaves the weaker unmolested. The izards now 
go in bands, and, being for these reasons less timid, are more easily approached. 

“It was now wearing late in the day, and we had almost begun to despair of 
retrieving the bad fortune of the morning, when an izard was descried, as yet among 
the rocks, a considerable distance in advance of us. Down we were on our faces in 
a moment; upon a further examination, it was discovered that there was a herd, and 
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that the izard which had been first observed, was the sentinel on guard for the troop. 
To our sorrow he had chosen a most admirable position for the purpose, for he had 
stationed himself upon a projecting Iedge of rock, from which he could gaze above, 
_below, downward, and far beyond gunshot. We were now nearly at the head of the 
valley, and more than halfway up the mountain-side. The herd were in front of us, 
but we could not advance a step without putting them to flight, neither could we 
approach nearer to where thcy were, either by ascending or descending the mountain ; 
so that to me they appeared to be completely out of danger from us. My companions 
were of a different opinion, and very soon decided upon the course which was to be 
taken.”* This course consisted in the separation of the party; the most experience: 
taking the route of greatest difficulty, the others such duties as they felt themselves 
equal to, for the purpose of surrounding the herd, and intercepting their escape on any 
side. After several hours’ toil, the plan of operations was successfully completed, and 
when the most active of the hunters got near enough to the troop, he uttered the shrill 
cry peculiar to the mountaineers, and rushed towards the spot where they were grazing. 
The izards, aroused by the noise, made for the plain below, as the sportsmen had 
expected ; but another hunter Jay in ambush in the path, and, starting up suddenly, 
discharged his rifle amongst them.—‘ The izards, confounded, halted for a moment, 
undecided where to go. It was still in their power to make for the mountains, by 
a path too distant for me to trace them; and, to my vexation, they started for it. 
But Pierre, the chasscur, was too cunning for them. He had, from the first, been aware 
of this chance, and the instant that he had roused the troop he made dircct for this 
path, in the hope of cutting off their rctreat by it. They proved too flcct for hin, 
however, for before le could reach it, they were “ going the pace’ along it :—anothcr 
shout, and the discharge of his gun staggercd them in their flight, and decided the 
day in our favour. They started off again, but the herd did not keep together : 
two of them took the path towards me, while the remainder held on their original 
course, and, passing Pierre, were out of danger. Onwards the two came, bounding 
from crag to crag, and I had but time to decide upon the spot where I should fire 
at them, ere they reached it. A low short whistle from me stopped them in their 
flight ; my rifle-ball sped truc, the foremost rolled down the steep, and its companiou 
went off to join the troop upon the mountains.”’+ 


* A Summer in the Pyrenees, by the Hon. James Erskine Murray. t Idem. 
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CHURCH OF ST. EUSTACHE, 


PARIS. 


“Tis well to stand where others sloop, 

In death’s still, dreamless slumber, 

And ’mid the silenco, lone and deep, 
Our own fleet moments number.” T. W. A. 


Tus curious and beautiful structure is one of the most interesting, and most admired 
ecclesiastical chef-d’eurres in Paris. Upwards of three hundred feet in length, one 
hundred and thirty in breadth, and ninety high, it is in a style unique in the metro- 
polis, and rare elsewhcre. On the consccrated spot over which St. Eustache now stands, 
there was an oratory, or cell, or chapcl, dedicated to St. Agnes, and this is known to 
have existed as early as the thirtecnth century. When the arts began to revive in 
Europe, a new taste arose with the revival, and the Florentine manner flourished 
throughout France, and reached even to England. It was in the year 1532 that the first 
stone of this spacious building was laid, and in 1642 that its design, which was that 
of the Renaissance, was fully completed, as regarded the intcrior only. 

The ground-plan is a Latin cross, the choir having a circular apsis, beyond which 
is a Lady-chapel, similarly terminated, and lighted by a mock dome. Double aisles 
enclose both nave and choir, but they are omittcd in the transepts. Whatever may be 
the judgment of the present age, as to the style adopted in this noble edifice, this specimen 
is the finest in France. Tie arches of the nave, choir, aisles, and vaultings, are all cir- 
cular, with the exception of the apsidal termination of the choir, in which the arches of 
the lower tier are pointed, but of the upper elliptical. There is also a noble elliptical 
arch in the Lady-chapel, at the juncture of its roof with the vaulting of the aisles. The 
interior presents one series of grand arcades, in which the diagonal view is obstructed by 
the massiveness of the columns. The openings also are narrow, but lofty, and visitors 
not unfrequently find a difficulty in distinguishing the separate sections of the building 
from each other, from this interruption to any transverse view. The arches of the nave 
and choir sustain a triforium gallery, with double openings, having spacious and lofty 
clerestory windows above them, by which the church is principally lighted. The tran- 
septs, in addition to large clerestory lights, have also magnificent marigold windows 
in their gables. Much art has been employed, much labour bestowed, on the vaulting 
of the roof. The ribs spring from Corinthian capitals, false ribs being continued down 
to the pavement, in front of each solid pier, and three stories of beautiful and delicate 
columns are attached on either side. The fleur-de-lis is the prevailing form in the 
mullions of the windows in the nave, a heart-shaped compartment is employed, for the 
like purpose, in the choir and transepts. Several chapels are constructed in the outer 
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aisles, each furnished with its altar, paintings, statuary, and suitable decorations; and 
the windows in all, are of light and elegant tracery. Some painted glass, of little merit, 
adorns the choir, on the altar of which is a most valuable communion-service, including 
candelabra, celebrated for their size and workmanship. St. Agnes Chapel is in the crypt, 
underneath the choir. 

Time, accident, taste, or rather its absencc, have changed the once beautiful features 
of the Lady-chapel ; the claborate pendent and open-worked keystone are gone, while 
they form the great boast of the other parts of the building. Here, however, is an 
object of much interest to the intellectual and educated visitor—the tomb of that most 
enlightened and able statesman, Colbert. It is to his talents solely that France owes 
the universal development and rapid progress of her industry and commerce. By him 
was lis country not only freed from the taxes which luxury had hitherto paid to foreign 
countries, but admitted to a participation in the advantages of that industry, which had 
previously distinguished England, Holland, Venice, Genoa, and other countries. Under 
his wise administration, manufactures were established, public roads improved and laid 
out, the canal of Languedoc constructed, that of Burgundy designed, insurance offices 
established, laws enacted for the regulation of commerce, and new colonies planted in 
the Indics and elsewhcre. Colbert was ambitious, but honest; and, living in a con- 
tinual struggle with court intrigue and jcalousics, enjoyed no tranquillity. Te died in 
1683, at the age of sixty-four years, exhausted by incessant labour, worn out with 
anxiety and grief, remedying, with difficulty, present embarrassments, and looking with 
apprehension to future. The Parisians, imbittered by the imposition of new taxcs on 
provisions, disturbed his funeral, and threatened violence to his remains ; but the mis- 
fortunes which soon after afflicted the state, awoke his enemies to a just sense of their 
situation, and compelled them to respect the memory of a man whom they had unjustly 
persecuted. 

The vaults of St. Eustache afford a resting-place to the remains of other cminent 
and meritorious men; amongst them, to Lafosse, Tourville, Homberg, Vaugclas, and 
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LAKE AND WATERFALL OF Oo. 


Mark how its foamy spray, 

Tinged by the sunbeams with reflected dyes, 
Mimics the bow of day, 

Arching in majesty the vaulted skies.” 1. B. 


Just at that point of the passage, where the rough and snowy summits, which command 

the Port d’Oo, break upon the prospect, a little chapel, and little frequented, 1s reached, 

and the magnificence of the landscape, by which this solitary temple is surrounded, has 

invariably fixed attention. Here the road of Bareges is to be quitted, and an abrupt 

path descended, leading ¢ ‘rectly down upon the village of Oo. This primitive place is 
Ill. H 
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seated at the foot of a precipice, and overhung on all sides by mountains of stupendous 
altitude and varied outline. 

A narrow vale, the lowest part of which is traversed by a torrent, rises southward 
from the melancholy tunnel, of which the centre is occupied by the village of Oo. 
Although this valley is part of Arboust, it assumes the name of Val de Lasto; and its 
stream, though one of the sources of the Pique, changes also its denomination, and is 
properly called the Go. But the epithets of Pique, and Neste, and Go, are purely 
Celtic, signifying the nature of the channel of the waters, the degree of velocity they 
run with, rather than their geographical position. Near the village the road is shaded 
by ashes and cherry trees, and verdant meadows desccnd from the bases of the moun- 
tains to the bordcrs of the torrent. Fertile pastures, that rise from the meads and climb 
the mountain’s crest, are browsed on, during summer, by numerous flocks of cattle. 
Rugged rocks, and time-surviving snows, which here intervene between France and 
Spain, fill the whole chasm of the hollow that lies below the spcctator. 

Passing through the rustic crevices and sylvan scenes that encircle the village, and 
ascending towards the route of Seculejo, if it bc the summer scason, every rock appears 
decked with the fringed carnation, that exhales its perfumcs with remarkable powers. 
Climbing still higher, a beautiful cascade is discovered, spread like a shect of snow on 
the smooth and sloping surface of a rock. Here, at the fall of Esquiero, a rich field of 
botanical investigation presents itself. One hour more of active cnergics will bring the 
tourist to the most elevated part of the path, from which the vast basin, where the 
Seculejo rests, may be discovered, and where also the upper stage of the cataract, at 
the further extremity of the grcat amphithcatre of Oo, may be distinctly seen. The 
height of the fall may be estimated by the distance from which it can be clearly seen, 
as well as by the volume of watcr which is found at the efflux of the lake. A few hours 
farther, and the very borders of one of the most beautiful shects of water which is 
known to exist at such an altitude, arc admitted into the picture. The form of the lake 
is a regular oval, surrounded entirely by lofty mountains, except only on the side of its 
entrance; there it is retained by a natural dike, raised a little above its level, in which 
is hollowed out the narrow opening by which its superfluous waters escape. In every 
other part it is contained in the inequalities of the mountains, which are lofticr and 
more abrupt in proportion to their distance from the dike; and so steep in the part 
which is opposite to it, that a cascade of more than eight hundred feet in perpendicular 
height falls down into the magnificent shect of water bencath. This fall must form the 
chief supply of the lake, for the few small rivulets, that drop into it from its sides, could 
scarcely furnish so much as is absorbed by the evaporation of a surface, which cannot be 
estimated at less than two hundred thousand square fect. 

Mr. Allom’s pencil expresses, with more effect than the illustrator’s pen, the dark 
and twilight character of this sccne of scclusion and solemnity. A death-like silence 
prevails around, made more conspicuous by the sounds of the falling cataract, which 
alone invade it. Continuous darkness broods on the surface of the waters, broken only 
by the reflected brightness of the cataract, which, like moonbeams, spreads in one broad 
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belt across, and keeps the little cottages in perpetual light. These rapid sentences, like 
the falling spray they would describe, may give a faint idea of the gloomy basin of Oo; 
the illustration accompanying them cannot fail in filling up the description. Seculejo 
will ever continue an object of beauty and attraction to the tourist, and a scene of 
curiosity to the scientific traveller. Few ascend above the border of the lake, but its 
banks will afford the best reward to such as are not insensible to the savage beauties 
of nature. 

“ Some rough wine,” writes a most accomplished native traveller, “in a leathern 
bottle, a little rye bread, and a few onions, were a delicious repast for us on the borders 
of the lake. We rested there for a few moments, but rather to husband than repair 
our strength, which was soon afterwards to be more severely tried, for nature was not 
in that state of tranquillity which announces favourable weathcr. The heavens, though 
clear, were pregnant with tempests, and the south wind fell in gusts upon the surface 
of the lake, whose agitated waters wcre breaking against the mole of rocks which sus- 
tains its weight, and suspends it above the Val de Lasto. I know not what sort of 
inquictude was boiling in the air, but it was felt alike by the carth and by the waters, 
and acted not on the mobility of the foliage alone, which fringed the surface of the 
lake, or the floating herbage that covered its banks, and waved in tufts over a shoal 
which rosc above its watcrs, but scemed to affect cven the immoveable cincture of the 
descrt ; and that involuntary sentiment, which attributes to inanimate objects the 
knowledge of the presages which they transmit to us in the paleness of the moun- 
tains, illumined as they were by a discoloured rather than by an enfeebled light, had 
ample room for supposing them to participate in the sccret trouble of nature, and sen- 
sible to a presentiment of the tempest. Everything was a warning for us to lose no 
time, and we soon set out again. A path which winds round the eastern boundary of 
the lake is that which is usually taken. It passcs over a rock, which seems to have 
been broken away in steps, whence its epithet of Scala.” * 


BAGNERES DE BIGORRE, AND PIC DU MIDI. 


“ And first review that wide-extended plain, 
And yon green groves, already pass’d with pain ! 
Yon ragged cliff, whose dangerous path we tricd ! 
And, last, that lofty mountuin's weary side.” 


CoLuins. 
Two glens, one descending from the Tourmalet, the other from the mountains of Aure, 
are lost in the beautiful plain of the Campan. Each of these openings brings down the 
tribute of its torrent ; and the Adour, which is formed by their united streams, having 
bathed with its waters the fertile meadows of the valley, enters the plains of Bigorre 
* Travels in the Pyrenees, in 1771. 
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at Bagneres. There, as if delighted with the countries which it has quitted, as well as 
with that through which it now directs its course, it seems, by the continual meander- 
ings of its stream, to struggle against the common destiny of rivers; at last, uniting 
with the Gave of Bayonne, they are both directed towards the ocean. 

“T shall only attempt,” writes the Traveller in the Pyrenees, “a cursory description 
of the beautiful valley in which this river has its source—a valley so known, so cele- 
brated, so worthy of being so. But I cannot refrain from noticing the neatness and 
convenience of its habitations, each of them surrounded with its meadow, on the wind- 
ings of the Adour, more lively than impetuous, impatient of its banks, but respecting 
the slightest of its reeds ; neither must the soft inflexions of the soil, undulated as it is 
like the waves of the sea under a light and pleasant wind, with the gaiety of the flocks, 
and the riches of the shepherd, be passed without remark ; nor those bourgs so opulent, 
and formed fortuitously, as it were, by the greater proximity of the dwellings which 
are scattered over the country. In the number of these may be reckoned Bagneres de 
Bigorre, a town where pleasure has her altars, at the foot of those of Esculapius. It is 
a delicious spot, and placed between the fields of Bigorre and the meadows of Campan. 
Lastly, I cannot but advert awhile to that framework of the picture, to that savage 
girdle, where nature has opposcd the wild to the pastoral, her caverns, her cascades, and 
given them an accessibility which has mvited thither whatcver is amiable or illustrious 
in France. But those rocks, of which the nudity contrasts so strongly with the luxu- 
riance of the vale below, are much, I fear, too vertical ; and the Pic du Midi, suspended 
over the tranquil retrcats in the plain, like the sword of the tyrant over the head of 
Damocles, to my apprehension is a rampart, which makes me tremble for the Elysium 
which it encloses.” 

Not a step can be taken in any part of the Pyrenees without continually turning to 
the Pic du Midi. It commands almost all the known part of the country, and every- 
where forms the most striking objcct in the landscape. Its situation in the vicinity of 
the plains presents them with an elevation which they rarely behold so near them, and 
its apparent dimensions, which are very deceptive with regard to its height, appear to 
place in an infcrior rank the higher mountains which are scattered behind it. However 
inaccessible it may be on that side where it shows itself in greatest majesty, it possesses 
many winding avenucs, leading to the summit with so much facility, as to place it 
within the reach of the most ordinary strength; so that bathers from Bigorre and 
Bareges, who ascend to cnjoy one of those views which nature refuses to the ccntral 
summits of the chain, procure this advantage only at the expense of such labour as is 
requisite to give if proper zest. 

The most agrccable, perhaps the most eloquent also of native tourists, thus describes 
the prospect from the highest pinnacle of the Pic du Midi: “ From the brink of a 
frightful precipice I beheld a world beneath my fect. The confused mass of southern 
rocks, which till now had confined my sight, and bewildered my conjectures, extended 
behind me in a vast crescent, and towered with its superior cminences at a distance 
where greatness ceascs to be overwhclming. Placed in the apparent centre of the 
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course, I could see its extremities die away on either hand ; nothing interposed between 
me and the plains. Here, then, or from the height of the clouds, I gazed down on the 
valleys and their hills, and with one glance embraced all Bigorre, Bearn, the Conserans, 
and even Languedoc itself, to that extreme distance where a light vapour, confounding 
the limits of the horizon with the immensity of the heavens, assists the eye, and leaves 
it nothing to regret. 

“ But what incessantly attracted my regards, and afforded them a delicious repose, 
were the hillocks and the pastures, which rise from the foot. of the precipice, towards 
the steep declivity of the peak, and form a resting-point between its summit and its 
base. There I perceived the hut of the shepherd, surrounded with the fresh and verdant 
herbage of his meadow, the windings of the waters describing the figures of the heights, 
and the rapidity of the torrents perceptible by the foaming of the waves. Some points 
especially riveted my attention. I fancied that I could distinguish a flock, and discern 
their shepherd, who, perhaps, was gazing from below at an eagle, which I beheld beneath 
me, describing vast circles in the air. 

“The spot itself on which I stood was the last to attract my notice; I had already 
exhausted the little strength which man is possessed of for contemplating the immensity 
of nature, when I began to consider my narrow situation. I now perceived that even 
upon this barren rock there are other things to examine besides ruins, and that the 
pointed plates of the rugged hard schiste which compose it, protect a verdure and 
flowers from the cold storms of the place. The silene acaulis, the ornament of lofty 
rocks, and two or thrce roots of gentian, a plant which delights in situations for a long 
time buried and moistened under snow, were flourishing here, cxiled upon this desert 
summit. <A few insccts buzzed about me; even a butterfly, which had arrived at this 
height by ascending the southern declivities, fluttered for a moment from flower to 
flower, but soon was borne towards the brink of the precipice, and confided its frail 
existence to the ocean of the air.” 


FOUNTAIN OF ST. MACLOU, 
ROUEN. 


‘¢ Let Heaven this one rich gift withhold, 
How soon we find it is better than gold ; 
And water, I say, hath a right to claim 
The minstrel’s song, and a title of fame.” ELIzA Cook. 


Wirxovt retracing the history of our race to the period when they traversed the 

desert’s burning sands, and “ Water! water!” was the piercing cry; without referring 

to the water-carriers of Eastern towns, and cities, and settlements, we have ample 

evidence of the respect in which wells and springs have ever been held. The Greeks, 

especially, looked with veneration upon the crystal current springing from the 
III. I 
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earth; and every principal town amongst that accomplished people, had its public 
fountain, or conduit, and water was distributed, or rather made accessible, to the 
citizens, without any charge whatever. These fountains were generally adorned by 
master-works of art, beautiful in design, perfect in execution. Theagenes established a 
public fountain at Megara, in Achaia, which was celebrated by the best writers for its 
grandeur and magnificence. At Corinth, there was a fountain, named Pirene, which 
was encircled by an enclosure of white marble: this fair protection was sculptured into 
various grottos, from which the waters issued, and fell into a splendid basin of the same 
bright stone. There was a noble portico, furnished with seats for the public, around 
fhe fountain of Lerna, in the same city; and there, during the burning heat of the 
summer’s day, a most agreeable and refreshing temperature might be enjoyed. 

This admiration of fountains was handed down from Greeks to Romans; from them 
to Italy and France; and the celebrity of those at Versailles, St. Cloud, and other places 
in France, has never been excelled. The inventive genius of national artists must have 
been severely tried, in their efforts to vary these designs, without introducing unsuitable 
emblems; yet it would appear that therc is ample room for invention, from the speci- 
mens of fountain-architecture of which we read in the most learned works on art. Sir 
Henry Wotton describes a fountain by Michael Angelo, in the figure of a sturdy woman 
wringing a bundle of clothes, from which the water issues that supplies the basin. 

The fountain of Maclou, less known to antiquity than those of Athens, or of Corinth, 
yet claims a high original; and it is not improbable that the well first attracted 
the saint to its vicinity, and that his sanctity has, with a remunerating gratitude, 
been reflected on the well, and enhanced its original esteem. However this may be, 
few fountains of any age can boast a more glorious, or rich design, than the venerable 
building, from one of whose buttresses these waters flow. It is in the florid gothic of 
the fifteenth century, and adorned with a triple porch of the most claborate design 
and minute execution. In the order of veneration, St. Owen’s church is foremost; the 
cathedral holds the secoud place; and St. Maclou keeps undisputed possession of the 
title of being third, in Rouen, in beauty and magnificence ; indeed, this church is so 
much esteemed by the citizens, that they show, with no common feelings of pride, 
a model of the original design, which is preserved in their Musée d’Antiquités; it is 
composed of wood and papier-maché, and is believed to be the workmanship of one of 
the priests of St. Maclou, who lived in the beginning of the sixteenth century, and 
devoted ten whole years of his listless life to its construction. 

At the north-western angle of the church, whereare two buttresses, which, if prolonged, 
would meet together, an elaborate piece of sculpture is inserted, beneath which issue 
the pure waters of the fountain. Three gothic canopies occupy the second story, once 
filled with statues, the central representing the saint who presided over the church and 
fountain; one of these is gone altogether, and St. Maclou and his remaining com- 
panion are headless. Every screen, and porch, and window, and balustrade, in this very 
elegant structure, is decorated with as much profusion as that beautiful buttress which 
is converted into “the sheer, immaculate, and silver fountain” of St. Maclou. 
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CATHEDRAL OF ST. GATIEN, TOURS. 


INTERIOR.* 


- ——-— Sometimes a tear 
Of wild regret will steal into mine eye, 
As, musing mid these mansions of the dead, 





The sweet remembrance of years gone by— 
Of joys departed—hopes for ever fled— 
Como crowding on my mind.” 


ALARIC WATTS. 

In light and graceful character, no ecclesiastical structure in the kingdom excels the 
cathedral of St. Gatien. Little dependent upon the power of the sculptor’s chisel, or 
the additions of gilding, or painting, or other perishable decoration, a pure and simple 
manner of design imparts all its surpassing merit to this fine work of art. The style 
is the lancet, an early pointed order; the choir and aisle are all narrow and lofty, the 
columns that surround each sustaining shaft of marble being delicately formed, and 
the capitals adorned with similar modesty and care. 

The extreme length of the nave and choir reaches two hundred and fifty-six feet, 
and the height, from the pavement to thc bosses of the groined roof, just eighty-five. 
A triforium gallery is constructed within tlic walls, in a style of great beauty and perfec- 
tion ; the just proportions of the arches forming a subject of the highest admiration. The 
window mullions are executed with skill, but more particularly in the casements which 
light the choir; thesc are filled with painted glass, on which may be observed the arms of 
St. Louis, and of his mother Blanche, of Castilc, besides groups of towers, the armorial 
bearings of the city of Tours. In the gable of each transept are spacious rose-windows, 
one of which is obstructed by the introduction of a prop to support the roof; and 
over the entrance-doors of the side-aisles are circular windows, beneath others of the 
pointed manner, but dwarfed. 

The choir is evidently of an early date, and is believed to have been commenced in 
the year 1170: the nave was later in construction, the merit of its completion being 
generally ascribed to St. Louis; but there are other parts of the building of a date not 
earlier than the fifteenth century. 

Amongst the monuments of illustrious dead, placed here from complicated senti- 
ments of vanity, affection, and example, the very beautiful sculpture to the memory of 
the last of the Valois, is the most remarkable. Two recumbent figures on a couch, all of 
white marble, represent the only children of Charles VIII. and Anne of Brittany, 
In consequence of their decease, which occurred at an early age, the crown of France 
passed from the direct line of Valois to the collateral branch of Valois-Orleans, in 
the year 1498. The arms of France, with dolphins, bas reliefs, and other ornaments 


* Vide Vol. iii., p. 18, et seq. 
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in the style of that age, decorate the sarcophagus, while two guardian angels, in attitudes 
of the utmost vigilance, lean over the effigies of the princes. It is an interesting monu- 
ment, is much regarded by the citizens, and has contributed to establish a lasting name 
for two brothers, of the name of Juste, who designed and executed it. 

The roof of the cathedral is all of solid stone, over which a wooden structure is 
formed, to sustain the outer covering; this piece of carpentry is most admirable, but 
compelled to share the praises of the visitor with the beautiful spiral staircase, resting 
on light arched ribs of stone, by which it is approached. 

Charles VIII., whose children lie cntombed in the cathedral, having espoused Anne, 
heiress of Bretagne, accomplished the union of that duchy with France. Ludovico Sforza, 
prince of Salerno, one of the most powerful nobles in Europe, having taken refuge at 
the court of Charles, persuaded him to undertake the bold enterprise of adding the 
kingdom of Naples to his dominions, to which he asserted that the king was entitled as 
heir of Anjou. Desirous of military glory, and imbued with the most chivalrous ideas, 
he marched into Italy, and, with a rapidity that could never have been anticipated, made 
himself master of the Neapolitan thronc. Having retained his conquest for a brief 
season only, he was forced to effect a somewhat disastrous retreat,—a disgrace he did 
not long survive; and his children having died before him, with his decease the direct 
line of the House of Valois terminated. 


CHATEAU OF BLOIS. 


*¢ The hour arrived when Guise was doom’d to bear 
That lot of nature which all mortals share : 
Disgrac’d with wounds, before the royal cye, 


The mighty victim was condemned to dic.” 
; VOLTAIRE. 


Tae Chateau of Blois is a record of history, as gloomy in aspect as the character of the 
events whose recollection it revives and perpetuates. The buildings on the south side 
were raised, it 1s supposed, in Louis XI.’s reign; the east front was rebuilt by Louis 
XITI., who was born in the ancient part of the Chateau; the north side arose at the 
command of Francis I.; and Gaston, Duke of Orleans, gave Mansard instructions 
to complete the western wing. A discordance, unsightly and unpardonable, must always 
have existed in the aspect of this edifice; but, im the present day, when time has 
defaced the noblest parts, neglect permitted ruinous invasion of others, and its appro- 
priation to the purposes of a military barrack wholly obliterated the beauties of the 
remainder, the Chateau of Blois can excite none but melancholy reflections. 

Although the chambers of this venerable pile have been almost desecrated by their 
present destination, and so entirely altered and disfigured, for the accommodation of their 
occupants, yet each guide to the wonders of the Chateau boldly undertakes to point out 
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the spot on which the great Guise expired, and the little cell, or oratory, to which the 
remorseless Catherine retired, to contrive the murderous plot. Let only history tell the 
fate of the Guises,—and the apartments of the Chateau in which each tragic scene was 
enacted, will be indicated with greater accuracy, as well as truth, than the traditions 
of the guide can claim. 

About the middle of the month of August, in 1588, when France was shaken to its 
centre by the war of “the league,” all other considerations became absorbed in those 
of the important transactions about to commence at Blois. The Duke of Guise, not- 
withstanding his past success, regarded the concessions made by the king as equally 
incomplete and insecure, till they were solemnly ratified by an assembly of the states- 
general of France; and he exerted in person, as well as by his emissaries, every 
endeavour to procure the election of delegates favourable to his ambitious projects. 
Henry, on the other hand, had conceived the vain and chimerical hope of regaining in 
that assembly, his lost authority. Having gratificd the chiefs of “the league” by a 
compliance with all their demands, and by the pardon of thcir conduct in the recent 
insurrection of Paris, he weakly flattered himself that they would remain satisfied with 
their acquisition. 

The convention of the states-general, impaticntly expected by both parties, was 
opened by the king in person, who, having harangued the three orders, met in the hall 
of the castle of Blois, exposed to them, in animated colours, the calamities of the nation, 
and besought them to co-operate with him in applying instant and adequate remedies. 
In order, at the same time, to give an incontestable proof of his sincerity in the late 
treaty with the Duke of Guise, and of his intention to execute it with scrupulous 
fidelity, he swore to its observance, causcd the edict to be received as a fundamental 
law of the state, and the oath of conformity to it to be taken by every member of the 
assembly. He nevertheless soon perceived that instead of acquiring strength or 
popularity by such conduct, he had only degraded the throne, while he augmented 
the confidence of his enemies. The clergy, universally devoted to Guise, and peculiarly 
interested in the war with the Iuguenots, considered him as their sole protector ; 
while the delegates composing the third estate, among whom loyalty, public spirit, 
and patriotism might have been expected, oppressed by the severity of the taxes, 
or corrupted by the money lavishly expended to purchase their suffrages, received 
the duke’s commands with implicit obedience. Among the lass of nobles alone, 
Henry maintained a considerable degree of influcnce; but the crown was found too 
weak .to support a contest with the other orders, or to render abortive the schemes of 
the powerful faction which preponderated in evcry revolution. 

To the political reasons that urged the king to activity, private motives were 
daily added, in the insults offered to him by the whole family of the Guises. Henry 
having desired to exempt the city of Orleans from the places ceded by him to the 
league, his wish was not only refused, but menaces were thrown out, if he insisted 
on the proposition. The Duchess of Montpensier, his implacable enemy, publicly 
exhibited the golden scissors she wore at her girdle, destined, she declared, to give the 
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monastic tonsure to a king no longer worthy to wear the crown. Even from the 
adherents of the Guise family, and, as it was generally believed, from the Duke of 
Mayenne himself—whose moderate temper rendered him averse to his brother’s am- 
bitious views—Henry had received advice that desperate measures were contemplated 
against his dignity, if not against his life. 

Awoke from his habitual apathy, that irresolute prince at length determined on 
immediate vengeance. Unable to arrest so powerful a criminal surrounded by his 
numerous followers, or to condemn him by the customary forms of justice, he was 
necessitated to recur to assassination; and having once embraced the resolution, it 
was not difficult to find instruments for the purpose. Ilis terrors of “the league,” 
had induced him to form a body-guard, composed principally of Gascon gentlemen ; 
men destitute of fortune, faithful, and capable of executing any design. They were 
forty-five in number, commanded by Logner, whose devotion to his prince was unques- 
tionable. Having chosen from among them nine, of whose intrepidity he entertained 
the highest opinion, Henry distributed to them, in his cabinet at the Chateau of Blois, 
the poniards destined for the act, with his own hands stationed them at the cntrance of 
the Vieux Cabinet, adjoining his own apartment, and recommended to them the preser- 
vation of his honour and his crown. 

The king having commanded the duke’s attendance alone, with a view, as was pre- 
tended, to consult him on some affairs of a private naturc; the duke, unaccompanied 
by his usual attendants, quitted the Sule des Etats, where the council were then 
assembled, to obey the royal injunction. At the mstant when he passed into the Vieux 
Cabinet ; while he was in the act of lifting the tapestry which covered the door of King 
Henry’s closet, the Gascons rushed from their concealment, and attacked him on every 
side. Overpowered by numbers, like Cesar in the Senate House, and incapable of 
making a lengthened resistance, he fell to the floor, and expired almost without uttering 
a single articulate expression. Like Ciesar, too, he had frequently been warned of the 
plot laid for his destruction ; all which cautions, cither from courage or confidence, he 
disregarded. 

When Henry understood that the great Guise had breathed his last, he ventured 
forth from his cabinet, having first taken the precaution to have the carpet on which he 
fell folded round him; so great was his terror of this gallant prince, that the pusillani- 
mous monarch dared not to look upon him even in death. 

Such was the fatal termination of a man, who, in other times, and actuated by 
other principles, might have proved himself equally the support of the throne, and the 
ornament of his country. Nature had Javished on him many of the rarest and greatest 
endowments, peculiarly those which were calculated to obtain, and to preserve, an 
empire over mankind ; in generosity, affability, and gracefulness of manners, he exceeded 
any of his contemporaries. His address was popular and condescending, yet dignified 
and elevated. Profuse of promises and of money, he acquired adherents in every class 
of society. His talents for war had been fully displayed on various occasions ; and his 
success in the German campaign, by raising him to the pinnacle of public favour, pre- 
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pared and accelerated his ruin. Patient of hunger, thirst, and every hardship, he wi 
not less idolized by the soldiery than beloved by the people; and his incredible activit 
enabled him, without effort or fatigue, to be present at, and personally to direct, ever 
operation of the camp or the cabinet. So many sublime qualities were unfortunatel 
obscured by an insatiable ambition, and sullied by a disregard of promises, added to 
contempt of faith in all his transactions. 

Scarcely had the duke left the Salle des Etats, to attend the king, when his brothe 
the cardinal was seized and despatched by a party of halbardiers, previously selected fo 
the cruel duty; the bodies of the brothers were detained until midnight, when they wer 
lowered from the castle windows by ropes into the court-yard, and there consumed b: 
quicklime, to prevent any relics of them from being carried away by their adherents. 

The King’s Closet, the Vieux Cabinet, the Salle des Etats, and other parts of thi. 
vast pile of building, rendered memorable by deeds of blood, are shown with a degree 
of complacency, if not of pride, by one whose interest in their identification is purely 
selfish.* 


THE HOTEL DE VILLE, 


PARIS. 


*¢ But why this throng—that wniversal yell?— 
The fatal scaffold, and the tort’ring wheel ? 
Say, for whose punishment this pomp design’d ? 
For theirs—the first, the noblest of mankind. 
So fare the just in Paris; such reward 
Yor patriots here, and herves, is prepared.” 
VOLTAIRE. 


From immemorial time, the Place de la Gréve has possessed a melancholy notoriety, as 
the spot where victims of political principles were immolated, and where those who 
were stained with the deepest guilt paid the forfeit of their iniquity. The blessings of a 
wise and firm government are eminently conspicuous in the altered character which 
this little scene now presents; the guillotine, once a permanent structure before the 
doors of the town-hall, has been removed and forgotten; the stains of blood upon the 
pavement have been almost washed out; revolution has exhausted her terrific energies ; 
and justice has learned to maintain her dignity, and reign, without the effusion of so 
much blood. 

In what precise part of Paris the corporations of early years used to assemble, is 
now altogether unknown ; but, under what is denominated the third race of kings, the 
Maison de la Marchandise, in the Vallie de la Misére, was their appointed rendezvous. 


* For the history of these dreadful tragedies the reader is referred to the works of L’Etoile, De Thou, Davila, 
and Chiverney. 
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Their next place of assemblage was the Parloir aux Bourgeois, in the immediate vicinity 
of the Grand Chatelot, from which they again removed to an ancient tower in the city 
walls, upon which they bestowed the name of their previous council-hall. 

It was in the year 1357, that the municipality of Paris purchased the building and 
site of the Maison de la Greve, or house on the shore, so named from its proximity to the 
river, for 2,880 livres. Philip Augustin resided there, in whose time it was called 
Maison de Piliers ; and before that period it had often served as a royal residence. 

The civic authorities also purchased the hospital and church of St. Esprit, and the 
church of St. Jean en Gréve; and on the combined sites they commenced the new town- 
hall, on the 15th July, 1533. On that day, Pierre de Violle, the Prevét des Marchands, 
laid the first stone of an edifice which forms but a small partof the present majestic design. 
For some years the works were suspended, until at length, Henry II., induced by the 
beauty of the plans submitted to him by Dominico di Cortona, ordered the whole to be 
completed, according to this able artist’s models. The work being interrupted for sixteen 
years, and for fifty years longer the completion of the grand design being postponed, 
Henri Quatre had then the merit of consummating what his predecessor had projected ; 
and, having seen the Hotel de Ville finished with the utmost beauty and expense, he 
caused an equestrian bas-relief of himself to be placed over the principal entrance. In 
subsequent alterations, that entrance has been closed, and, in the great revolution, the 
figure was broken; but king Louis Philippe has replaced the original with a bronze 
copy, of superior merit. In what is termed the war of Fronde, the Hotel de Ville 
sustained serious damage; the revolutionists in Louis XVI.’s time exhausted part of 
their rage on these sculptured walls; and, on other occasions of popular tumult, they 
were marked out for destruction. 

At length a period arrived (1801), when ignominy was to give way to respect; and 
those halls that had been, for a series of ycars, subjected to the most senseless but 
violent assaults, were to be resigned to the prefecture of Paris, whose seat was henceforth 
to be established within them. The Hotcl was now submitted to thorough repair, and 
perfect restoration. Under the surveillance of Molinos, £200,000 have been expended 
in the re-edification, and some of the most judicious writcrs on architecture esteem 
the Hotel de Ville the best specimen of the Renaissance style now preserved in Paris. 
Since its restoration, it has become a favourite theatre for the display of regal and 
political spectacles: the municipality hold their fétes here on occasions of public 
rejoicings; and the Prefét de la Scine has fixed his residence in this sumptuous palace, 
which is enlivened during the winter season by his splendid hospitality. On these 
occasions, the apartments of ceremony are thrown open to visitors. The Salle du 
Trone is a splendid apartment, extending the whole length of the central, or original 
building. The chimney picces in this apartment are massive, of white marble, and 
adorned with recumbent and other figures, the size of life. It was from the central 
window of this apartment, that Louis XVI. addressed the people, with a cap of liberty 
on his head; it was from the same window that Louis Philippe spoke to the next 
generation, when Lafayette embraced him in their presence, and told them, that in him 
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they beheld the best of all republics. In this identical saloon, most of the politica 
revolutions that have shaken France were ratified, and in the open area in front they 
were most miserably carried into execution. In another of the public rooms, the monster 
Robespierre usually held his state-councils; and it is in this chamber that the table stands, 
on which he was laid after his jaw-bone had been broken by a musket-shot. The 
south-east divisions of the building are employed in public offices; those on the north 
and west are given up to the accommodation of the prefect of the department; while the 
saloons in the front are reserved for festive and public occasions solely. Upwards of 
sixty thousand volumes of well-selected and well-preserved works on general literature, 
constitute the valuable furniture of the public library in the hotel. 

The original design of the Hotel de Ville consisted of the central part only of the 
present structure, and was terminated by two pavilions, the basements of which are 
pierced by lofty arches of entrance. Wings have been added, the sum of whose 
lengths equals that of the centre; and the whole edifice has been formed into a square, 
having four beautiful fronts, of equal extent, and corresponding in style to the grand 
facade. In the centre is a spacious quadrangle, entered through the lofty arches in the 
principal front, and having the apartments of the prefect on two sides, the public offices 
on the others. The whole design is uniform, all additions having been made in the most 
exact and complete harmony with that of the facade of 1605. Being detached from 
the surrounding buildings, and the Place de Gréve thrown open uninterruptedly, the 
graces and costliness of the design may be viewed with advantage from the river-side ; 
thence, a suspension-bridge, for foot-passengers only, called the Pont d’Arcole, leads to 
the Ile de la Cité. This bridge of Arcole derives its historic name from a young man 
who was killed in defending it against the royal guard, in 1830; he was shot while 
leading the people, and waving a tri-coloured banner. On the bridge, and in the Place 
de Gréve, terrific slaughter was made on that memorable occasion; and, it was the 
banner that floated from the pavilion of the Hotel de Ville, that afforded the first 
signal of the success of that revolution which placed Louis Philippe on the throne. 


CHATEAU OF CHAMBORD. 


“* Leave not the mansion tenantless, lest weed 
And tangled shrub their noxious fibres twine 
Around its walls, and, while they clasp, destroy.” 


CuamsBorp was the patrimony of the Counts of Blois, so far back as the year 1090, 
and the chronicles of that early age describe it as devoted to the pleasures of the chase. 
It was on the ruins of the ancient chateau, that Francis I. commenced the present 
noble mansion, and on which he employed eighteen hundred workmen for twelve whole 
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years, and even then it was left unfinished. The founder, however, had the pleasure 
of receiving, and entertaining, in this favourite palace, and with all the magnificence 
that marked his character, the Emperor Charles the Fifth, the most celebrated per- 
sonage of that age. 

The stone of which the chateau is built, was raised in the quarries of Distant and 
Menars, and although soft when brought from its berth, it hardens by exposure to the air. 
The plan or design consists of a quadrangle one hundred and twenty-four feet in 
diameter. It is flanked by four great towers, and enclosed by a rectangular building, 
the angles of which are also occupied by towers, two of which are more lofty than the 
others. This latter building is very inferior to the style of the chateau designed for 
Francis I., and its semi-gothic character harmonized so little with the original, that 
Mansard was ordered to discontinue the additions he had undertaken to make under 
Louis XI Vth’s commands. 

The four towers of the inner quadrangle are each sixty feet in diameter; and from 
the centre of the building a fifth steeple springs, thirty feet in diameter, and one 
hundred in height. This tower is the culminating point of the pyramidal form which 
the architect has, with so much ingenuity, imparted to the ancient design. The 
sloping sides are formed by the grouping of terraces,—lower roofs terminated by 
lanterns,—chimney-stacks richly ornamented, all appearing over the open-work battle- 
ments, and announcing, even at a distance, a mansion of consequence, as well as a 
singular and most fanciful labour of art. The three chief stages or stories are decorated 
with pilasters separated by intcrvals of fifteen feet: and the entablature above them is 
sculptured in a manner admirable, both in design and execution. 

The double staircase* is the great curiosity of the interior, but the apartments 
cannot fail to excite astonishment, both by their magnitude and remains of grandeur. 
From the singularity observable all through the interior, it would appear as if Primatici 
endeavoured to establish a mansion equally independent of Gothic forms, and of Greek 
or Roman proportions: and ccrtainly the chateau of Chambord is a successful instance 
of a style which neither classic antiquity nor modern renaissance can claim. The 
galleries that extend along the facade give a character of strength and simplicity, that 
contrast wonderfully with the richness and delicate finish of the details. Below the 
continuous balconies, and open galleries, may be observed a vast profusion of ornaments, 
pilastres, columns, bas-reliefs, friezes, so richly sculptured that it can hardly be con- 
ceived how a work of so much delicacy, variety, and extent could possibly have been 
executed even in the space of twelve whole years. 

Chambord is associated with the name of Francis I., more intimately than with 
that of any other celebrated occupant ; but many parts of the building possess their 
separate histories. The well-known verses on the inconstancy of the gentler sex, which 
King Francis cut on a pane of glass in the great gallery, with a diamond, were oblite- 
rated by Louis XIV. to please “1a belle La Valliére.’ Under the last of the Valois’ 
this grand retreat was almost abandoned, but Louis XIII. removed his court hither 

" Vide Vol. ii., p. 49. 
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after the Cardinal Richelieu had compelled him to send Mademoiselle de La Fayette 
into exile. Here also Gaston d’Orleans, remarkable for the audacity of his political 
intrigues, lived, surrounded by the creatures of Richelieu ; and here his daughter, the 
celebrated Duchess de Montpensier, passed her infancy and youth. Here also she 
received the first impression of that unhappy attachment for Count Lauzun, that 
imbittered her eventful life. It is said that the mode she adopted of communicating 
her love was by breathing on a mirror, before which they were standing, and writing his 
name on it with her finger. It was during the reign of Louis XIV. also, that Chambord 
was introduced into dramatic history, by being the chosen theatre for the first perform- 
ance, by Moliére and his company, of the “ Bourgeois Gentilhomme.” The ceilings 
of some of the principal apartments are disfigured, by the introduction of cross-beams. 
Tradition asserts that these were so placed by order of Catherine de Medicis, who had 
been told, by an astrologer, that she would most probably perish by the fall of a house. 

The saloon in which Marshal Saxe is said to have lived and died, is preserved with 
care, and shown with pride. He dwelt here in the most pompous state, and was permitted, 
as one of the rewards of his hundred battles, to retain a regiment of fifteen hundred 
horse around him. These were lodged in barracks built for their accommodation in 
the park ; and, to his latest moments, he continued to derive pleasure from seeing them 
perform the usual military evolutions. The Marshal is supposed to have been killed 
in a duel by the Prince of Conti, but the fact has never been sufficiently ascertained. 
It is certain that his death was concealed for some time after its actual occurrence. 


VAL D’AZUN, HIGH PYRENEES. 


“* Rocks upon rocks incumbent hung, 
And torrents, down the gullies flung, 
Join’d the rude river that brawl’d on, 
Recoiling now from crag and stone.” 


Tue structure of the Pyrenees, although extraordinary, is regular: defiles are usually 
succeeded by basons, in every region ; the former uniformly traversed by a torrent—the 
latter, always verdant, enclosed on all sides by impending mountains, and resembling 
in every instance the crater of an extinct volcano. These characteristics also mark the 
scenery in the Val d’Azun. Less expansive than Arboust or Campan, it is equally 
enriched, as securely sheltered, and not less picturesque and agreeable. A gorge 
separating the enchanting valley of Argeley is watered by the rapid Gave, and from its 
green borders an accustomed pathway conducts to the pastures of Azun. 

The shepherd, or the goatherd, at the season of the year for changing the pastures of 
his flock, frequently presents himself in the foreground of this splendid panorama. His 
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voice and bell are heard at a distance, continually encouraging the sheep, or serving as 
a direction to the goats, that incessantly wander from the path. Proceeding up the 
vale, its bosom rapidly expands; the silvery summits of Pic du Midi d’Azun on one 
side, and of Pic de Galinos on the other, are soon perceived: the aspect of nature 
grows more smiling, and habitations spring up amidst groves of ash, and pine, and box. 
Nothing can exceed the romantic positions which the inhabitants of the Vale have 
selected for their dwellings; and if their choice of site be analyzed, its wisdom will be 
found little less remarkable than its beauty. Sheltered by the cliffs from the prevail- 
ing winds that sweep down the mountains, the groves around repel the miasma; and 
the partial breezes, which an elevated and rocky position supplies, contribute mate- 
rially to health and comfort. 

It is impossible to contemplate the beauties of this scene, without being carried, 
insensibly, to the consideration of the wondcrs that dwell in the Pic du Midi above it. 
This magnificent mass is the most celebrated object m the amphitheatre. Its volume 
and its height would make it appear to be very near to the Valley of Azun, but its 
colour, which partakes of the azure of the high regions of the atmosphere, and of that 
golden light which lies upon distant objects, is a fair warning, that, before it can be 
reached, there are many valleys yet to pass. It is a stately picture, set as it were in the 
nearer mountains; and, contrasting with them both in form and tint, appears to have 
been coloured by a more brilliant, a lighter and more magic pencil: for, those who are 
not acquainted with the mountains of the first order, can have no idea of that golden 
and transparent hue which tinges the highest summits of the earth. It is often by 
this alone that the eye is informed of their prodigious elevation; for, deceived in its 
estimation of heights and distances, it would confound them with everything which, 
either by its form or situation, is capable of imitating their magnificence, did not 
this species of celestial light announce that their summits inhabit a region of perpetual 
serenity. 

Advancing up the valley in the direction of the Pic du Midi d’Azun, an isolated 
rock is observed, steep, and clothed, on two of its sides with verdure, and with wood on 
the others. Its situation, although eminently conspicuous, does not secure it altogether 
from the obscurity into which it is often cast by the deep overshadowing of the hills 
that tower above. When the sun’s rays light upon it, however, it becomes plain 
and prominent, and then the modest spire, that rises from the roof of the pilgrimage- 
chapel, is distinctly relieved on the screen behind; and curiosity is awoke by the presence 
of such a building in such a situation. If pilgrim piety be sincere—and surely it is 
severely tested—-never was a scene more suited to its exercise than the chapel on the 
rock of La Hun in the valley of Azun. Silence and simplicity are within ;—without 
and around, a scene calculated to produce the most exalted ideas of a supreme and 
Omnipotent Ruler of the world, accompanied by a tranquillity favourable to the deepest 
meditation. 
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THE CASTLE OF CHINON. 


“* Lo, these the walls of Chinon, this the abode, 
Of Charles our monarch! Here in revelry, 
He, of his armies vanquished, his fair towns 
Subdued, hears careless, and prolongs the dance.” 
SOUTHEY. 


Ruins are despoiled by time of all their fair proportions—their carly and often beau- 
tiful featurcs—but historic associations remain for ever, conferring an instructive 
interest upon their last and smallest fragment. In this property of fallen palaces 
few military remains participate more largely than the walls of Chinon. The Castle 
of Cacrnarvon, in North Wales, resembling Chinon much in design and magnitude, is 
a material record of the reign of the “ruthless king.” Windsor is identified with 
national history; and when the Plantagenets ruled part of France, Chinon was their 
secure and favourite royal home.* Henry the Second, of England, loved the banks 
of the Loire, and frequently passed some time in the castle of Saumur: he was resi- 
dent there when Philippe Auguste, king of France, and Richard Cour de Lion, 
besicged the city of Tours, which at that time belonged to Henry. One day, while 
he was holding a conference with the French king, a storm came, the sky was 
darkened, thunder pealed aloud, and an electric bolt fell from the clouds between the 
two kings, without injuring either of them. Their horses taking fright, bore them 
away in different directions, and to a considerable distance, so that it was some time 
before the conference could be again resumed. Scarcely, however, had it begun, when a 
sccond bolt fell, and immediately at the fect of the English king. Believing his 
escupe to be a special act of providence, he resolved on relinquishing his hostile pro- 
jects, and accepting the humiliating terms offered by his enemies. He now retired to 
Saumur, a prey to gricf and disappointment, from whence he wrote to Philippe, 
requesting a list of those noblemen of his own kingdom who were leagued against him. 
With a malicious pleasure the French monarch furnished the list, at the head of which 
stood the name of John Lackland, Henry’s favourite son. Unable to endure this last 
stroke of contumacy and ingratitude, the broken-hearted father withdrew to Chinon, 
where his life of misery was terminated by a fever, in the year 1189. It was while he 
lay on the couch of death, in this noble castle of his, that he so completely forfeited 
the reputation of a Christian, by the imprecations he poured forth against his sons, 
Richard and John, with his latest breath.” The bishops and chaplains who stood 
* Letters written during a tour in Normandy and Brittany, by Mrs. Charles Stothard. 
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around, entreated him to recall those curses, and die in peace with all mankind, but he 
resolutely persevered in his unnatural and impious conduct. His remains were 
entombed by his own desire in the Abbey of Fontevraud, where his queen, Eleanor of 
Guienne, and their son Coeur de Lion, were subsequently buried. 

From this period to the reign of Henri Quatre, Chinon was a royal residence; and 
it was in the great hall here that Joan of Arc was first presented to Charles VII. This 
indolent prince had been crowned at Poitiers before he reached his nineteenth year, 
and, although abandoned by his mother, was strenuously supported by the Orleans 
party, against the best generals and soldiers of the English king. Fortune, however, 
seemed most unpropitious ; town after town fell to the enemy, until at length the 
territory of Bourges was all that remained of his kingdom. There lived at this time, 
in the village of Domremi, and in the valley of the Vosges, a pcasant girl, Jeanne 
d’Arc, whose parents were in comfortable circumstances for their station of life ;—she 
had always been accustomed to rural occupations, and had not evinced in early life, any 
of that masculine spirit which she subsequently shared. She was of a delicate frame, 
surpassing beauty of countenance, but uncommon sensibility of temperament. Her 
habits of solitary meditation explain the angelic voices, and preternatural visions, to 
which she so often and with confidence referred ; and it was observed, that while the 
village maidens were dancing around “ the Fairies’ tree” in Domremi, Joan was praying 
to the Virgin, in the little chapel of Bellemont, which she always visited on Saturday. 

Joan had just attained her eighteenth year when she reached Chinon, and demanded 
an audience of the Dauphin, asserting that the Lady of Bellemont, in a vision, directed 
her to raise the sicge of Orleans, and conduct Charles to Rheims, where she was to 
place the crown upon his head. At first she was refused an audience, but having been 
interrogated by the bishop of Mayeaux and John Morin, she was admitted into the 
great hall, and tlre immediately pointed out the king, whom she had never seen before, 
although disguised, and standing among his courtiers ; she also repeated to him a prayer, 
which he had secretly made to the Virgin Mary. Apparently satisfied of her divine 
commission, Charles presented her with a suit of armour; the mysterious sword 
found in the church of St. Catherine, Ficrbois ;—and the sacred banner, on which was 
a represcntation of the Almighty encircled by the holy lilies. Supplied with these 
emblems, and mounted on a snow-white steed, Joan sallicd forth from the gates of 
Chinon to the relicf of Orleans, followed by a band of resolute warriors. 

Some facts here stated disagree from the relation of the ablest English historians, 
but recently-discovered documents have distinctly proved that all former notices of 
Joan were inaccurate. Her fate—being condemned by the church as a heretic and 
sorceress, and sentenced to be burnt at a slow fire—does little credit to French or 
English annals, and historians of both countries have vainly endeavoured to evade the 
shame. It is true that there was but one Englishman, the bishop of Winchester, 
amongst her inhuman judges; and it is‘doubted whether Charles employed his best 
efforts to rescue her. This king had never used common diligence to retrieve his own 
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affairs, therefore his passive conduct in this instance, although unpardonable, is pro- 
bably true :— 
; . Thro’ Chinon’s gates 
The sons of Orleans press’d with rapid steps, 
Seeking the king. Him from the public view 
' He found secluded with his blameless Queen, 
And her partaker of the unlawful bed, 
The lofty-minded Agnes.” 

Joan met her death with undaunted fortitude; to the inquisitor who placed the 
fatal cap upon her head, she said, “‘ Master, by the grace of God this night I shall be 
in Paradise.” When the sad scene closed, her remains were collected, and thrown into 
the Seine; and tradition adds, that when she expired, a white dove was seen to mse 
from her ashes. 

Few subjects have engrossed the attention of historians more anxiously than the life 
and character of Joan of Arc, and none have been so grossly misrepresented. Shakespeare 
represents her, for dramatic effect solely, as a witch, conspiring with evil spirits; and 
Voltaire has degraded his literary character by his anti-national poem on the heroine. 
Robert Southey has attempted to restore a subject to its native dignity, which the 
grossest wit had profaned ; and him, Dumenil, D’Avrigny, and Soumet have imitated : 
but all their efforts fall far below Schiller’s noble tragedy, “ Die Jungfrau von 
Orleans.” Wetzel’s “ Joan of Arc” adhercs more strictly to historic truth than Schil- 
ler’s; but Lebrun, in his Orleanide, has imitated the latter writer. 

Chinon is now no more than a noble ruin: of vast extent, it covers the es of a 
rocky height, 300 feet above the river, and hangs over the few humble dwellings and 
modest spire that shelter undcr the cliffs. The rock is inaccessible on all sides, partly 
by nature, but rendered completely so by art,—and a decp fossc, cut in the solid rock, 
separates the castle from the only eminence by which it could have been approached. 
Three courts, as in Conway Castle in North Wales, are formed within, separated also 
by dry fosses; from the central of these riscs the donjon, in which is shown the hall 
where Joan received her royal commission. The tower du Moulin is the most perfect of 
those that now remain, and prescnts a fine specimen of the ancient military manner 
of Normandy. Molay, grand master of the order of Knights Templars, was imprisoned 
in the tower de la Glaciére, and it is believed that a secret passage lcd from the tower 
d’Argenteau to the Maison Robardeau, the residence of the beautiful Agnes Sorel, so 
well known as the Fair Rosamond of French history. Chinon is also the native land 
of Rabelais. 


CATHEDRAL OF NOTRE-DAME, PARIS. 


EXTERIOR.* 


wre os “These hallow’d roofs 
Re-echo only to the pealing quire, 
The chaunted mass, and Virgin’s holy hymn ; 
Celestial sounds! secluded, here the soul 
Receives a foretaste of her joys to come ! 
This is the abode of Piety and Peace.” SouTHEY. 


Eacu political change in France, during the last seventy years, has been accompanied 
with some act of demolition or restoration, in this majestic edifice. As gorgeous 
within as the most gaudy Sicilian temple on the festal day of its tutelar saint, Notre- 
Dame became a species of religious muscum, where treasures of great value, works of 
art conspicuous for merit, and religious reliques of decpest veneration, were preserved. 
But all have disappeared in various ways: when sacrilege was no longer considered 
sinful, the reliques were burned, and scattered to the winds; when feeling and senti- 
ment were suspended by the infatuated people, the beautiful paintings that adorned 
the lateral sacella were cut into pieces ; and for the treasure, many claimants contended. 
With all the care of a great and provident ruler, Napoleon collected any of the sacred 
property that could he discovered—restored the injuries inflicted on the walls, and 
pillars, and ceilings—and himself showed the first example of a worshipper at the shrine 
of this ancient metropolitan temple, when religion returned, to be the guide of reason. In 
other ages, buildings of mean character and objects were permitted to grow up around 
the cathedral in such numbers, and in such close contact with its walls, that the external 
glories of its architecture were almost eclipsed. A revolutionary mob pulled down 
some of them, including the Archbishop’s palace,—the Emperor Napoleon and King 
Louis Philippe removed the others. One solitary structure, of the most rude design, 
continues to intrude upon the prospect of the exterior, and, with a degree of inconsist- 
ency never exceeded, is placed beside the beautiful southern gable. 

Although some parts were erected so late as the fourteenth century, yet in conse- 
quence of the exactness with which they resemble the more ancient work, no distinction 
is perceived, nor does any discordance of style occur. From whatever side this fine struc- 
ture is approached, it produces an impression of those powers, to which architects of the 
early ages had attained, and of the decay that has taken place in that branch of 
the fine arts. A cross represents the ground-plan: at the western end, two towers 
rise to a height sufficient to give airiness to the tout-ensemble, without diverting 
attention from the chief object of the design, or overpowering by their altitude. 

* Vide Vol. ii. p. 17. | 
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Three grand doors of entrance occupy the ground-story, over which ranges a beautiful 
gothic balustrade, and above the central entrance is a spacious and rich circular win- 
dow. The soffits of these fine doorways consist of three series of pilasters, arches, 
and panels, retiring within each other, and affording a depth of shadow that constitutes 
an essential beauty in the design. The countless sculptures with which the panels and 
roofs are enriched, have occupicd the attention of antiquaries and of literary men; 
but it has been the fortune of Victor Hugo to decipher their mysterious meaning with 
more success than any of his competitors. | 

The Portail du Milieu is adorned with bas-reliefs representing the day of judgment, 
divided into three compartments: the tombs are opening, and giving up their dead, at 
the sound of the last trumpct; on one side the righteous are arranged, the wicked 
being separated, and placed opposite. The Redeemcr is seated on a throne, before 
which the Virgin Mary is in the act of bowing, while St. John the Evangelist and 
a group of angels join in the adoration. On the arch overhead are Moses and Aaron ; 
different saints; our Saviour treading sinners beneath his feet, and Satan dragging 
them away to hell as soon as they are Icft by our Lord: in another compartment is an 
elaborate design, from the Revelation, of death on the pale horse. On the side-walls, 
between the separated clustcrs of pilasters, is the history of Abraham; Job looking on 
the destruction of his flocks by a torrent; and, in a second subject, submitting to the 
reproaches of his wife. The valves of the door are profuscly carved; amongst the 
scroll-work and exuberant graving may be discovered Christ bearing his cross, and the 
Virgin veiled as the mother of sorrows. Tffigies of the twelve apostles, life-size, stood 
in the portal, previous to the Revolution; but they shared the lot of all religious deco- 
rations in France, at that period. 

The sculptures of the Porch of St. Anne include the history of Joseph and Mary, 
the Offerings of the Wise Men, besides many very incongruous designs. The Porch of 
the Virgin is equally rich in sculptures, the doorways being separated by a statue, life- 
size, of the Virgin, with the infant Saviour. On the pediment are represented the 
death and coronation of the Virgin, which was formerly surrounded by a choir of 
angels, but these were all destroyed in the Revolution. Here are also bas-reliefs of 
profane subjects ; the signs of the zodiac; the labours of the twelve months; the six 
stages of human life; and the six states of temperature of each year. Two galleries, or 
balconies, extend the whole breadth of the great front ; the lower was formerly occupied 
by twenty-eight figures, representing the kings of Judah; and the ascension of our 
Lord. The upper was adorned with a colossal statue of the Virgin Mary attended by 
two angels. All these fell before the rage of iconoclasts in the tumults that preceded 
the closing of the Convention, and about the period of the death of the dauphin, son 
of Louis XVI. 

Above these balconies beautiful Galleries of Pillars are continued all round the 
towers, and adorned with pointed arches; and over these are belfries. Two great 
bells, named Emmanuel Louise Therese and Marie, were suspended here ; the former, 
32,000 pounds’ weight, still remains. Marie, with six others, was broken and melted down 
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in 1792. , It was at the same period, and by the same enraged populace, that the spire 
rising from the transept, was pulled down, the lead that covered it being required to 
cast into bullets. Three bells were hung in the clock-tower in the year 1812; and they 
serve to be struck on, as well as to summon lingering worshippers to service. 

The Porch of St. Marcel, in the southern transept, is dedicated altogether to 
St. Stephen, the tutelar saint of the first Christian church erected on this site. The 
bas-reliefs around it represent Stephen instructing the Jews; submitting to their 
taunts; in the agonies of being stoned; his burial. A figure of the same holy person 
separates the doorways ; the circumstances of his life are fully delineated on bas-reliefs 
at each side, and the pinnacle of the gable over the beautiful rosace, is surmounted by 
a colossal statue of the saint. 

The northern porch was similarly adorned ; and the Porte Rouge is one of the richest 
specimens of sculpture to be found in this city of architectural elegancies; but the 
senseless rage of the rcvolutionists consigned many hundred exquisite works of art to 
destruction. One peculiarity of the extcrior cannot escape the notice of the visitor to 
Notre-Dame, that is, the great length of the flying buttresses. These, rising from 
crocheted finials in the outcr wall, span the whole breadth of two ranges of side-nisles 
with their chapellets, and reach the highest part of the clerestory walls. As an archi- 
tectural achievement, their execution is admirable ; but too great a sacrifice has been 
made to science, for, the graceful proportions of the ensemble are conccaled, or encum- 
bered, as if by permancnt scaffolding. 

The interior of the cathedral was restored and renewed by Napoleon, in the 
first instance ; by Louis Philippe, subsequently ; but it is not probable that the splen- 
dour of which we read of its betng once possessed, will ever be revived. By the violence 
of the republicans, especially those who pulled down the palace built by Cardinal 
Noailles, a grcat improvement was effected in the disclosure of the southern gable, and 
its decorative design ; but this benefit was overbalanced by the wanton defacement of 
the statucs and sculptures that filled evcry niche of the church, and covered every porch 
and entrance. 


PALACE OF THE LUXEMBOURG, PARIS. 


GARDEN FRONT. 


‘* Why treads my friend with melancholy step 
That beauteous lawn? why pensive strays his eye 
O’er statues, grottoes, urns, by critic art 
Proportion’d fair.” SHENSTONE. 


ApaRTMENTS devoted to various purposes, and very many in number, fill up the 
descriptive catalogue of this interesting building. A gallery for the assemblage of the 
body-guards, a saloon for visitors, and an antechamber, lead to the Salle de Réunion, 
a spacious and elegant hall, in which is suspended a portrait of King Louis Philippe, 
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along with a painting of larger dimensions and allegorical character, representing, it is 
supposed, the Genius of France. To the political revolutions that have occurred in 
France, this picture has ministered, permitting its principal figure to be occasionally 
obliterated, and succeeded by the popular personage of each respective government. 
Under the empire, Napoleon was the central and respected figure of the design ; when 
his star set, the less graceful portrait of Louis X VIIL. was substituted ; an imaginative 
hero has usurped the place of both. 

Nearer still to the garden-front of the palace is the Salle des Seances, or Chamber 
of Peers, a spacious apartment, yet ill suited to its interesting and important objects. 
It is semicircular, the diameter extending seventy-seven feet ; the centre of the imper- 
fect circle is filled with the chairs of the president and senators, and over these is a 
carved ceiling, sustained by handsome Corinthian pillars. The peer who addresses the 
assembly stands below the president’s table, facing the rows of seats arranged in con- 
centric semicircles opposite. Behind the president’s seat many flags are suspended, 
trophies of victories obtained over the Austrians by Napoleon ; during the Restoration, 
they were meanly conccaled from the public view, but the wiser and more liberal policy 
of the present reign has brought them into light again, and placed them before an 
admiring nation. 

This finc hall has been found of inadequate dimensions, and it also labours under the 
disadvantage of being imperfectly lighted ; for these reasons a new Salle des Seances 
is in progress of construction, still, however, within the palace of the Luxembourg. 

‘‘ Adjoining the palace are the noble gardens of the Luxembourg, the bel respiro 
of the faubourg St. Germain, originally planted by Desbrosses, and though materially 
encroached upon by the construction of cafés and restaurants, at the utilitizing period 
of the Revolution, when, by order of the Convention, a large portion of the gardens 
were ploughed up and sown with corn, the distribution is still palace-like, and indica- 
tive of royal precincts. The marble vascs and ornaments are of a peculiarly graceful 
and elegant character, as if expressly intended for the gratification of the princesses, by 
whom, for upwards of a century, the palace was inhabited. 

‘A new charm has, however, been conferred upon the garden of the Luxembourg, 
as the fountain-hcad of all the roserics in Europe. For the gratification of Josephine, 
a portion of the gardens was devoted to this interesting branch of horticulture, and 
most of the finest modern roses have had their origin at the Luxembourg, where, from 
May till October, a succession of beautiful roses will be found in bloom. Hardy, the 
celebrated horticulturist, had his residence on the spot, surrounded by upwards of two 
thousand varieties of the queen of flowers, from the double-thorned and single-leaved 
monophylla, which most people mistake for a barberry bush, to standards of perpetual 
"roses thirty feet high. In consideration, however, of the large portion of experimental 
ground subjoined to the gardens, the government have instituted on the spot a school, 
more important to the interests of the country than the cultivation of roses, which, 
nevertheless, form a thriving branch of national commerce.’ * 

* Paris in 1841, by Mrs. Gore. 
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The Ecole des Vignes is devoted to experiments on the growth and melioration of 
the vintage of France ; and if the same admirable results are to be expected which 
have manifested themselves:in the floral school, serious advantages will reconcile the 
grumbling horticulturists to the loss of a portion of the funds and territory they for- 
merly monopolized. Nothing, meanwhile, can exceed the beauty of the gardens 
adjoining the palace, at the period of the blossoming of its celebrated lilacs and stan- 
dard rose-trees. It was amidst these beauteous scenes, where art and nature vie with 
each other in attempts to please, that the darkest tragedy of the Restoration, the assas- 
sination of Marshal Ney, was enacted. ‘“ The conduct of Marshal Ney after his con- 
demnation was such as might have been expected from ‘the bravest of the brave,’ as 
his admiring countrymen continue to describe him. Fle received the farewell visits of 
his wife, his sister, and his children, with stoical serenity ; and when the interview had 
been sufficiently prolonged, in a low tone he entreated them to retire. He was attended 
by the curate of St. Sulpice, from whose hand he received the sacrament, and proceed- 
ing to the garden of the Luxembourg, the place appointed for his execution, approached 
the detachment of veterans appointed to despatch him, with a firm step. Then, taking 
off his hat, and crossing his arms, he said, ‘ Soldiers, 1 am innocent—I die innocent ; 
and I appeal from this iniquitous judgment, to God and to posterity.” Immediately 
after, he unfolded his arms, and called out, ‘Do your duty.’ His death was instanta- 
neous—his memory will be lasting.” * 


CHURCH OF NOTRE-DAME, 


POITIERS. 


“ Thus come the English with full power upon us, 
And more than carefully it us concerns 
To answer royelty in our defences ; 
That they may find it task of labour to 
Rescue the Black Prince, that young Mars of men, 
From forth the ranks of many thousand French.” 
SIAKSPEARE. 


A town of some rank has existed here since the most brilliant period of Roman history ; 

it was then called Pictavi; and its site, the summit of a quickly converging cone, is 

truly characteristic of Roman military engineering. Two rivers, the Clain and the 

Boivre, embrace the ancient city, and the walls that rose within them, and made 

a perfect circuit of the hill, have but recently been removed. They had long outlived 

their original purport, and increase of population demanded their removal, while a 
* Wright's Life of Wellington, vol. iv. p. 42. 
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total revolution in the art of war enabled their vain protection to be dispensed with. All 
that remains of these venerable enclosures contributes to the interest, even to the 
beauty, of the place. A public promenade, “ Pont-Guillon,” occupying the space 
between the rivers, is much adorned by the accompaniment of the old flanking towers 
that still survive, by the graceful ruins of a fine old Gothic castle, by the modest turf 
that is spread out like a velvet carpet on the river’s banks, and by the streams of limpid 
water, that murmur gently along the majestic alleys of the Boulevards. It is above 
these pleasing scenes, these delightful and refreshing walks, that the hill on which the 
city stands rises with such rapidity, completing a picture that can endure the most 
rigid criticism. 

The older strects are steep and narrow; the public buildings ancient and numerous. 
The Palais de Justice stands on the very apex of the hill, beside the Prefecture ; and 
many churches, with their tall grey towers, rise above the roofs, that descend on every 
side from the summit. The Romans had an amphitheatre here, and an aqueduct of 
costly construction was amongst their works of public utility; the introduction of 
Christianity was followed by the erection of churches, monasteries, nunneries, and hos- 
pitals. The temple of St. John is next in age to the Roman relics ; the cathedral is 
only as old as the reign of Henry IV. of England ; St. Radegonde’s church dates from 
the eleventh century; and the Palais de Justice, the ancient hall of the Counts of 
Poitou, was built sometime in the twelfth. 

The church of Notre-Dame presents a singular admixture of styles, but, with the 
exception of its westcrn gable, retains little to admirc or to imitate. Here, however, is 
found a very perfect specimen of the Romanesque manncr, surfeited with ornament, 
and not wholly free from the charge of grotesquencss. Three handsome doorways, with 
deep soffits, furnished yith shafts, and capitals, and enriched mouldings, give entrance to 
the nave; the centre circular-headed, the side pointed. Above are two storics of arcades, 
highly ornamented, and filled with statues; one tall, narrow, circular-headed window, 
bisects the gable from the summit of the central door to the foot of the niche in 
which the figure of our Lady is placed. These sculpturcs include Adam and Eve after 
their Fall ; Nebuchodonosor; the Annunciation of the Virgin Mary; the Visit of the 
Angel to Elizabeth; the Nativity ; and other remarkable personages, passages, and events 
in the Holy Scriptures. Whatever may be the judgment of this age as to the Byzantine 
style, the gable of Notre-Dame of Poitiers presents one of the most perfect and favourable 
examples remaining in France, and is, therefore, fully entitled to the attention of arche- 
ologists. There is a group of statuary preserved in the south aisle, the design and work 
of Pittorin, representing the entombment of Christ ; this has received much applause, 
but severer tastes have denied the justice of this decision. 

It was in the old palace of Poitou that the celebrated Duchess of Valentinois, better 
known in history as Diana of Poitiers,* was born. At an early age, she was married to 


* ‘ Another precious and curious picture is a portrait of Diana of Poitiers, one very likely to have resembled 
the famous favourite ; she is represented entirely without drapery, ‘and is seen three-quarter length, her form 
extremely lovely, and the complexion delicately fair, her face a long oval, and the nose long and well-formed, tho 
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Louis de Bréze, grand seneschal of Normandy. Becoming a widow at the age of 
thirty-one, she acknowledged the affections of the Duke of Orleans, and retained the 
most absolute command over him while on the throne of France, and until his death in 
1559. So astonishing was the effect of her wit and grace, that contemporaries ascribed 
it to magic; but she was not free from the influence of passion and revenge, as her 
cruel banishment of the Duchess d’Etampes too plainly proved. On the death of Henry II. 
she withdrew from court for ever, and, making the castle of Anet her residence, estab- 
lished in its vicinity an institution for the maintenance and lodging of twelve widows. 
Her reign is recorded by a medal struck at the period of her decease, in which she is 
represented trampling undcr foot the god of Love, with the inscription—“ Omnium 
victorem vici,’—I have conqucred the conqucror of all. 

Poitiers will be ever memorable in history for the battle fought at Maupcrtuis, in 
its immediate vicinity, on the 19th of September, 1356, between the English under 
Edward, the Black Prince, and the French headed by king John, in which the former 
were victorious. After an obstinate resistance, John was made prisoner, and brought, 
by his conqueror, to England, nor did he obtain his release until he had passed four years 
in captivity, and paid a ransom of three million crowns of gold. 
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BAGNERES DE LUCHON. 


Yes, beautiful are mountains bold, 
And valleys deep and green, 
And streams, their crystal course that hold 
Those shadowy banks between.” 
Mrs. Luis. 


THERE is a striking similarity in the scenery of all the Pyrenean valleys, attributable to 
their geological structure ; but no two hollows amongst these hills arc so closcly alike as 
the Basons of Bigorre and Luchon. The lattcr, howevcr, is more picturesque and 
pleasant ; higher hills tower above it, and these more completely encircle it; the plain 
below is more verdant, the foliage of its trees more luxuriant, their shade more protec- 
tive ; and the waters wind along Luchon in more singular and wandering channels than 
m the valley of Bigorre. The town, contemptible as regards architecture, contains 


hands of remarkable beauty. Before her is a table, strewn with roses, and on it stands a small ornamented casket 
of jewels ; she is taking a string of pearls from it. Some gilded figures support a splendid mirror, which reflects 
her face ; her bright auburn hair is dressed in a crescent-shape, as usual, and an ornament of pearls and gold forms 
a kind of curonet on the top, with one large pearl depending on the high white forehead ; her throat is encircled 
by a collar covered with jewels, with a circle of pearls above it. Such a collar the early pictures of Mary Stuart 
represent her as wearing. Her eyes are dark and expressive, the eyebrows delicately pencilled, and the whole face 
very beautiful. In the background two attendants are kneeling before a coffer, from which they seem taking 
dresses.”"—-Vide Description of the Museum of Dijon, in “ A Pilgrimage to Auvergne,” by Louisa Stuart Costello. 
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a permanent population of two thousand souls; and the streets, narrow, dark, and 
Inconvenient, are yet adorned with unbroken lines of noble lime-trees. 

The descent from Venasquez towards Luchon is by a narrow defile, uniformly over- 
shadowed by trees, at the bottom of which rolls the river Pique. This monotonous 
character remains unbroken as far as a close passage, formed by q rock, through which 
the torrent has had some difficulty in opening its way into the bason of Luchon. Here 
a square tower, that formerly defended the gorge, remains as an ornament to the highest 
point of the rock, but retains no memorial of its owner, or its history, in the name of 
Castel-vieil, the old castle. Near to this castellet, and on the river’s bank, is situated 
the first manufactory of zaffre and smelt ever established in France. The Count of 
Beust, who commenced this establishment, obtained his cobalt from the valley of 
Gistain, in Arragon, but the irregularity of Spanish intercourse and government ren- 
ders the supply thence uncertain. 

From this point, the middle distance of the illustration, the whole bason of Luchon 
is discernible, and it is one of the most remarkable of all the Pyrenees, both for extent 
and richness. It is a continuation of meadows, fields, pastures, thick forests, and vil- 
lages, in the midst of which Luchon is situated, on elevated ground, forming onc of the 
most agreeable features of the landscape. It is situated at the northern extremity of 
the plain, where the Pique and the Go unite their lively and beneficent streams, to 
water a grand and rich valley, at the termination of which the Raceire reccives their 
waters as a contribution to the Garonne. 

The bathing establishments are at a distance from the town, resting against the eastern 
mountains, and approached by a beautiful, shaded avenue of trees. Their waters are warm, 
and raise the thermomctcr from 77° to 150° of Fahrenheit ; their analysis affords sulphur, 
glauber salt, sea salt, soda, and bitumen. They have proved efficacious in rheumatism, 
paralysis, and cutancous discases, but arc mischievous in all nervous affections. 

In this valley the inhabitants appear to be inferior in appearance and habits to those 
of the other Pyrenean basons, and the miscrable Cagots are found here in greater num- 
bers. The following curious dissertation on these degraded beings is borrowed from 
a native tourist, whose researches amongst these mineral districts have proved highly 
beneficial to his country. “When the author of ‘The Mineralogy of the Pyrenees ’ 
passed through the valley of Luchon, he was struck with the sight of a great number 
of persons afflicted with considerable goitres, to whose deformity there was joined an air 
of stupidity, still further increased by an indistinct articulation. He remarked in these 
fallen beings a livid and sallow complexion, a weak habit of body, and such apathy as 
to give them an aptitude only for repose. It has been supposed that these unfortunate 
beings are of the same race as the Cretins of the Valais, but a careful inquiry into their 
history leads to the conclusion that the Cretins of Luchon are veritable Cagots. 

“Tt has been asked whence the origin of this proscribed race ; and many proximate 
causes, such as their religion, their leprous diseases, have been assigned as the pretexts 
for ill-treating them ; it is now, however, with much appearance of certainty, concluded, 
that they are the only remnants of the Goths of the middle ages now surviving in the. 
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land they conquered—reduced to penury, by vindictive feelings of retaliation; to dimi- 
nutive stature and mean appearance, by exclusion from other castes. 

‘ Such, then, is the destiny of a nation which overturned and founded empires; upon 
the last remains of its degenerate race particular opinions have drawn down a greater 
vengeance than remembrance of its usurpations. The whole nation of the Goths, extermi- 
nated in battle, or mingled with the inhabitants of the country, have disappeared from 
France and Spain ; a proscribed caste is all that we can find of them, and, under features 
degraded by twelve centuries of misery, is it that the last remains of Gothic pride are 
buried. A livid complexion, deformity of features, the stigmata of disease—such are 
now the characteristics which distinguish the posterity of a race of conquerors ; for 
every vestige of their former appearance must be now extinct, excepting, perhaps, some 
few traces of a foreign make, which the degradation of their species has not entirely 
destroyed.” 


CASTLE AND BRIDGE OF PAU. 


“Those generous soldiers, well approv’d in war, 
Who long had rode on triumph’s radiant car, 
To Bourbon give unsettled Gallia’s throne, 
And all proclaim him worthy of tle crown.” 
Coronation of Henri Quatre. 


Moke picturesque than any other aspect in which this venerable record of antiquity can 
be viewed, the present produces an inferior impression as to the extent and grandeur of the 
chateau itself. Its numerous tapcring and concave roofs, its many salient and re-entrant 
angles, its numerous towers, and curtains, and loops, are concealed from the spectator 
on the low-lying bank of the Gave. But nowhere is the bold eminence on which the 
castle stands surveyed with more advantage. ‘The brow is clothed with hanging woods, 
the sleepy Gave gliding beneath, the massive monument of regal power triumphing 
above it. To the left is seen the grand portal, with its protecting towers of impregnable 
strength ; the apartments of ccremony look out upon the river and the valley, the 
shaded terrace being distinctly observable above the houses on the river’s bank. 

“The general aspect of the chateau,” writes Mrs. Ellis, “ where the sovereigns of 
Navarre formerly held their court, is more venerable than picturesque, although the 
advantages of its situation could not well be surpassed. It appears, at first sight, to be 
composed of a pile of roofs and towers, facing different directions, not at right angles, 
but rather standing out so as to command the most extensive view of the heights and 
valleys by which it is surrounded. All these towers are surmounted by those high 
black roofs, slightly curved inwards, which give a Moorish character to the whole. Like 
most feudal castles, it is constructed with a wide court-yard in the centre, from whence 
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you look up to ranges of irregular windows and carved masonry, all worn, and gray, 
and sometimes even black, with time. Yet even here, such is the redundant luxuriance 
of this fertile clime, that wild weeds are waving from the hoary heights, with the blos- 
soms of thyme and other flowers, leaves of the brightest green, and twigs and sprays of 
a thousand different plants shooting up from the old mortar, even before it crumbles 
from the walls.” 

“Immediately at the foot of the artificial mound upon which the chateau stands, 
there is a broad terrace, where a sort of garden has been planted, with regular rows of 
plum-trees, as regularly despoiled of their branches each time they have arrived at 
a certain height ; and again, below this terrace, is the most ruinous, but at the same 
time the most interesting, part of the chateau. It is now detached, but was once con- 
nected with it by an archway over a little stream, whieh still works a water-mill, called 
the mill of Jeanne d’Albert, who was mother of Henri Quatre. This ancient and humble- 
looking building also boasts the honour of having formerly supplied the court with 
flour. The square tower herc alluded to, which rises beside the stream, is now a mere 
shell, the roof and interior being almost entirely ruined ; while, from the massiveness 
of the outer walls, it appcars capable of resisting all further attacks of time. Of the 
roof, which reached to a level with the terrace above, but little remains, and the deep 
cornice of heavy masonry by which it was surrounded, is now clothed with the richest 
drapery of fern and ivy, intermingled with plants of a more delicate and fragile nature, 
weaving altogether a garland of beauty and of life, which seems to mock the ‘ hoar 
austerity’ of the grey ruin beneath. 

“Whether the tower was originally built for any other purpose than to protect the 
sntrance to the chateau from the bridge, near which it stands, and still nearer to the 
ruins of a bridge of earlier date, or whether its lower apartments were appropriated to 
che purpose of a dungeon, is not casy at the present day to ascertain ; but history of a 
later date is clear in the statement, that it was at one time used as a mint; and what 
adds still greater interest to its present character is, that when the seeds of the Refor- 
nation were beginning to take root in tis part of France, it was in one of the chambers 
of this building that Calvin preached to a little faithful band of followers, amongst whom 
che most distinguished was Margucrite of Valois, sister of Francis I., and then Queen 
of Navarre.’’* 


* Summer and Winter in the Pyrenees, and Vol. ii. p. 31, of this work. 
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CATHEDRAL OF ST. CROIX, ORLEANS, 


“‘ Behold the towers of Orleans, (said Dunoia,) 
Lo! this the vale where on the banks of Loire 
Of yore, at close of day the rustic band 
Danced to the roundclay.” 
SOUTHEY. 


AxtHouGH seated on the banks of one of the noblest rivers in France, Orleans presents 
no picturesque features to the approaching traveller. Its site is low, the passing river 
broad and sluggish, and the grouped buildings so humble, that the tower of St. Croix 
acquires a character of loftiness by comparison. The Romans found this ancient settle- 
ment bearing the name Genabrum, they left it with the more imperial one of Aurelianum, 
from Marcus Aurelius, by whom it was almost rebuilt in the third century. Before the 
memorable year 1792, Orleans was the capital of the province of Orlcanais ; since that 
date it has become the chief place of the department of Loiret, and it has a population 
exceeding forty thousand souls. The strcets in the old town are crooked and narrow, 
the houses tall and tottering ; to these scenes, however, the improvements of the pre- 
sent century afford an agreeable contrast, especially four handsome and spacious public 
squares, and a noble bridge of sixteen arches, that crosscs the Loire, and was raised 
after its predeccssor so famed in history, had well nigh gone to ruin. No alteration, 
however, is better designed, no change im the civic economy more admirable, and no 
construction so memorable, as the new street “ Ruc Jcanne d’Arc,” which, penetrating 
a mass of old buildings, and passing the west front of the cathedral, opens a communica- 
tion betwcen the Rue Royale and the further quarters of the city. 

There was anciently a cathedral church on the present site of St. Croix, but the 
Huguenots blew it up, in 1567, after having first desecrated it into a stable for their 
cavalry-horses. The Prince of Condé ofteu implored them to spare the innocent object 
of their frenzy—in vain, for bigotry is uniformly senseless and unfeeling. Some remains 
of that venerable structure may be discerned in the aisle on the north side of the choir. 
To obtain a removal of his cxcommunication by the Pope, to ingratiate himself with 
the Jesuits, by one of whom he was at last assassinated, and to atone for the sacrilege 
and impiety of the Calvinists m plundering and destroying the cathedral of Orleans, 
Henri Quatre resolved on rebuilding the whole. Furnished with a noble, classic, and 
beautiful design, he commenced his expiatory occupation by laying the first stone of 
St. Croix’s church, in the year 1601, and he pursued his first intention with unwearied 
diligence almost to the very day of his death. But neither these exertions, great as 
they were, nor the vast sum, nearly a million sterling, expended on the building, were 
sufficient to complete the costly design of the founder, in the period to which his reign 
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was limited. Louis XIII., XIV., and XV., ordered the works to be continued with 
varied degrees of activity ; and under the eighteenth Louis considerable sums were 
expended for a similar purpose. Yet much remains to be done, before the great con- 
ception of the author can be pronounced complete. 

The west front was designed by Gabriel, but somewhat modified and enriched by 
the introductions of Paris, who succeeded him. It consists of three fine pointed portals, 
surmounted by rich rosette windows, the next higher story being pierced with a con- 
tinuous range of pointed windows, with open rosettes between the vertices, and finished 
with a remarkably rich Gothic battlement. The two flanking towers, that rise to a 
height of two hundred and eighty feet, are bold, graceful, clegant, of the most just pro- 
portions, and having few rivals in the south of France. They are eminently majestic, 
although crowded with ornament. The summit-lantern is finished with a rich Gothic 
circlet of cut stone, admirably and minutcly sculptured, and adorned with colossal 
statues of saints. Under the chief arches of the portals are the Bourbon shields, des- 
poiled of their lilies, but surrounded with traccry and devices of great beauty and com- 
plexity. The south porch being in the Grecian manner, is incongruously placed, nor 
does it possess any absolute character of merit. One of the consequences of these civic 
improvements, that must inevitably commemorate the reign of Louis Philippe, in the 
city of Orleans, will be the opening of the noble avenue which disclosed the grand 
facade of St. Croix’s cathedral. 

Orleans was erected into a duchy by Philip of Valois, in favour of his son, and from 
that period it has continued to give the title of duke to a prince of the blood-royal. 
Charles VI. conferred it on his younger brother, who became the founder of the 
Valois-Orlcans line. On the death of Charles VIII., without issue,* in 1498, Louis, 
duke of Orleans, great-grandson of their common ancestor Charles V., and grandson 
of the first duke of Orlcans, ascended the throne with the title of Louis XII.; and 
Ilenry III., who dicd in 1598, was the last French sovereign of the Valois-Orleans 
branch. This line then having become extinct, the title of Duke of Orleans was borne 
by Gaston, third son of Henri Quatre, who, however, left no male issue, thereby causing 
a second extinction of the dukedom. Louis XIV. revived this ancient distinction, and 
conferred it on his younger brother Philip, son of Louis XIII. This prince’s son, Philip, 
second Duke of Orlcans, of the Bourbon line, was Regent of France during the mino- 
rity of Louis XV.; and his grandson, Louis Joseph Philippe, surnamed Egalité, was 
beheaded by the Revolutionists, in 1793. This unfortunate prince, a victim to popular 
ambition, was succeeded by Louis Philippe, his only surviving son, who was raised to 
the throne of France, with the applause of the nation, im the year 1830. 


* Vide vol. iii. p. 35. 


CHURCH OF ST. PIERRE, 


CAEN. 


“ Last, o’er the urn the sacred earth they spread, 
And rais'd the tomb, memorial of the dead. 
Strong guards and spies, till all the rites were done, 
Watch'd from the rising to the setting sun.” 
Entombment of Hector. 


SxatTep on the banks of the Orne, to which the Odon here becomes tributary, Caen is 
now the chief place in Calvados, as it was formerly of all Normandy. It is occupied 
by at least forty thousand inhabitants; forms the centre of an important domestic 
trade ; affords a market to a rich agricultural district ; and may be termed a seaport and 
manufacturing city. The coast of Calvados, called anciently Littus Sazonicum, from 
a settlement of Saxon pirates in the third century, was favourably viewed by the 
Romans. Owmeg to its proximity to the sca, and to the fertile district around it, Caen 
soon grew up, through the industry of its people, into a considerable city, “so that 
William the Conqueror deemed it of sufficient consequence for him to reside there some 
length of time, and to make it, in some measure, his capital; and it thereby acquired 
fresh importance and increased extent.” 

Few incidents in history afford a more singular opportunity for the indulgence of 
superstition, than the circumstances that attended the final fate of King William’s 
mortal remains. Having in early life, and when entering upon his scheme of violence 
and spoliation, declared, “that the peace-breaker should be denicd a grave,” his denun- 
ciation was most remarkably fulfilled in his own example. While laid on his death- 
bed, and before he breathed his last, lis sons and attendants forsook him—the latter 
divided amongst themselves his most costly apparel. For several days the naked corpse 
lay disregarded in the priory of St. Gervais at Rouen. At length the clergy decided 
upon removing the body to Caen, and there causing it to be suitably entombed, but no 
funds could be found for the purpose. It was then that a peasant, named Herluin, moved 
with pity, contributed a sufficient sum, and himself escorted the remains of the Con- 
queror towards Caen. As the procession approached the city, it was met by the monks 
of St. Etienne’s abbey, and the bones of the king seemed about to be laid quietly at 
rest, but a dreadful and sudden conflagration happening in the city, the mourners fled 
in all directions, leaving Herluin and some few followers to carry the body to the tomb. 
The church, however, was reached ; the funeral oration delivered ; and all that remained 
of the great King William about to be lowered into the grave, when Asselin, a citizen 
of Cuen, shouted aloud, “ Harro/ the spot where you have opened that sepulchre was 
illegally wrested from my father, and the man who robbed me of it shall never be 
buried there,—I demand restitution.”” The citizens took Asselin’s part ; the interment 
was again interrupted, and the monks were obliged to give the injured heir sixty sols as 
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composition. This vefo was not the last impediment ; for, as the coffin was descending 
into the grave, it struck against the side, and broke into pieces, and the corpse falling 
out, burst open, diffusing such an insupportable smell, that the people hurried out 
of the church, and the clergy, unable to endure longer, caused the grave to be imme- — 
diately filled up. 

In 1562, the Calvinists, believing that the Conqueror’s remains had been interred 
along with treasures of great amount, exhumed them violently, and being disappointed 
in their sacrilegious pursuit, meanly scattcred the boncs about the church. It is said 
that one thigh-bone was all that could ever after be discovered, which the Viscount of 
Toulouse caused to be placed in the monument that was subsequently erected to the 
Conqueror’s memory. 

Besides the church of St. Etienne, there are several ecclesiastical edifices in Caen 
of high and meritorious claims as works of art ; few, however, so conspicuously rich and 
beautiful as the church of St. Pierre. It was founded in the year 1302, but the decorated 
chapels and engroined ceilings are of much later datcs. They assume the air of pen- 
dentive fringes, intersecting the open arches that form communication between the 
chapels and aisles; and every part of the building, that admitted conveniently of such 
introduction, was occupied by a statucd niche. 


PALAIS DE JUSTICE, 


ROUEN. 


“‘ Thyself shalt see the act ; 
For, as thou urgest justice, bo assured 
Thou shalt have justice, more than thou desir’st.” 
SHAKSPEARE, 


Tue handsomest building in Paris is attached to the Walls of Justice, and it is probable 
that the best critics in art will say, that in that respect, Rouen and Paris resemble each 
other. In richness and variety of design, the Palais de Justice of Rouen 1s certainly 
not exceeded by the most gorgeous exemplar of Gothic architecture in that ancient 
and beautiful city. Covering but a limited areca, the visitor is enabled to dwell with 
greater, more fixed, and lengthened attention upon each of its particular parts ; and the 
most minute survey of every casement, and portal, and pillar, and finial, and balcony only 
tends to increase that admiration to which the author of the design is entitled. Perhaps 
no building has ever more strongly conveyed to the spectator the idea of cabinet-work, 
than the inner facade of this exquisite monument of architectural taste and genius. 
Built originally, a.p. 1493, as a hall of commerce for merchants and brokers, it was 
subsequently devoted to its present purposes. The Salle, which is uniformly compared 
by travellers to the ancient hall at Westminster, is one hundred and fifty feet long by 
fifty in height, and is still employed as an exchange; Louis XII. added to the ancient 
III. Q 
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building a court of exchequer, in style and manner admirably according ; and parliaments 
were held here after 1515. The assembly-room of the representatives, now the Salle 
des Assizes, which still retains its roof of black oak beams, was decorated with carving 
and tracery, relieved by the introduction of gilt shields, bearing mottoes alluding to 
the discharge of judicial duties; but these have been effaced, and no equivalent sub- 
stituted. Restoration, however, has been commenced; and it is probable that the 
Palais de Justice, in the reign of Louis Philippe, will be an exact repetition of the 
Senate House of Rouen in the reign of Francis I. 


THE LANTERN OF DIOGENES, 


PARK OF ST. CLOUD. 


‘¢ Farewell to the land, where the gloom of my glory 
Arose and o’ershadow'd the earth with her name ;— 
She abandons me now—but the page of her story, 
The brightest or blackest, is ##)’d with my fame.” 
Napoleon's Farewell. 


Some monument of Napoleon is found in every part of France,—perhaps it might be 
added, without exaggeration, in many places of Europe also. Here, in the midst of end- 
less mirth, of unccasing amusements, of innocent pleasures, of healthful rccreation, his 
memory is ever present to the Parisian. On the point where the grounds of St. Cloud 
attain their greatest elevation, the good taste of the Jimperor caused an observa- 
tory, for popular gratification purely, to be erected ; and it is to this agreeable height 
the votaries of pleasure uniformly retire, so soon as the festivities of the day are drawing 
to aclose. From this eminence the prospect is commanding: below, multitudes are 
seen whiling away those hours that are borrowed from industry; around, are fountains 
and forests, villas and villages; and the capital of all the Continent not far remote. 
Here, too, as the daylight is longer visible, so enjoyment seems to be extended in 
proportion. 

The design of the observatoire, that is, of the temple on the summit, is borrowed 
from a classic original still existing in one of the streets of Athens, called the Choragic 
monument of Lysicrates, and sometimes also, but incorrectly, “The Lantern of Dio- 
genes.” The original “is an exquisite little structurc, of a circular form, adorned with 
six fluted Corinthian columns, of white marble, and graceful proportions, sustaining an 
enriched frieze and cupola. The ornaments and bas-reliefs of the frieze, which repre- 
sented Bacchus punishing the Tyrrhenian pirates, were wantonly destroyed in the year 
1836, by some ill-judging tourists, in their attempts to detach them. Through the zeal 
of Lord Elgin, however, the designs have been preserved in casts, which are now depo- 
sited in the British Museum. On the architraves of these Choragic testimonials gene- 
rally, were graven the names of the victors in the respective dramatic exhibitions, along 
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THE GALLERY OF THE LOUVRE, €3 


with that of the archon, or chief magistrate, of Athens; and within stood the tripod, 
dedicated to Bacchus, the patron of Athenian dramatic compositions, by those persons 
who defrayed the expense of a concert, to which a prize had been awarded in the music- 
hall, for musical and poetic excellence. The design of this sole surviving temple, or 
cupola, has been borrowed by British as well as by Continental artists, in some instances 
not truly represented ; in one, however, St. Philip’s church, Regent Street, London, it 
is accurately copied and eminently beautiful.* 

A spiral staircase conducts to the Lantern of Diogenes, from which, during the 
imperial government, a bright light was always exhibited while the Council was sitting 
in the palace of St. Cloud. But the light was extinguished when the sun of Napoleon 
sank, and the interior of the little temple is a mere rendezvous for parties of pleasure. 


THE GALLERY OF THE LOUVRE, 


PARIS. 


“‘ To softer prospects turn we now the view, 
To laurel'd science, aris, and public works, 
That lend the finish’d fubric comely pride, 
Grandour, and grace.” THOMSON. 


SEVERAL galleries are included within the palace of the Louvre, each devoted to a 
separate branch of art, or to separate departments of each branch. The Musée de la 
Marine possesses too grave a character to prove as attractive to the public as the other 
cabinets ; but the scientific mind will find a degree of gratification here, which it will 
seek for in vain amongst the ablest performances of the fine arts. One gallery is devoted 
to Egyptian and Grecian antiquities ; another to modern sculpture ; a third to a school 
of design ; a fourth contains paintings by Spanish masters only; and the Grand Salon 
contains the largest assemblage in Europe of the works of French, Flemish, and Italian 
painters. 

The great gallery is 1,322 feet in length, with a breadth of forty-two; the ceiling 
is arched, panelled, and pierced by windows, while no part of the walls is visible, except for 
a height of three feet from the floor, and this space is covered with rose-coloured marble. 
The uniformity of the great length is broken by occasional projecting arcades, supported 
by beautiful marble columns, and a firm railing prevents too near an approach to the 
pictures on the walls. Owing to the powerful light and the vast dimensions of this 
apartment, it has been prudently decided to suspend here only such paintings as are 
adapted to these circumstances, either by the tone of their colouring, or by their great 
dimensions. The schools of painting are kept distinct from each other, and the grand 
total amounts to fifteen hundred and upwards. Napoleon enriched this collection by 
some of the chief works of art then in existence, but these spoils were rescued by the 

® Vol. i, p. 12; vol. ii. p. 18; and “The Rhine, Italy, and Greece,” vol. i. p. 40. 
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representatives of the nations from which they had been won. It would be vain to 
attempt any description of a collection so vast, in a space so limited ; but the works of 
Claude, of Poussin, and of Rubens, that are left to France, are not exceeded by those 
of any master that were taken away by the allied sovereigns. 

Although none but the labours of the ancient masters are legitimately admissible 
into the great gallery, yet there is a period of each year in which the living artists are 
permitted to eclipse the dead, that is, by their works being suspended before them. 
This occurs at the formation of the annual Exposition, a display corresponding with the 
opening of the National Gallery in London. In the crowds of rapiers that throng the 
first meetings on such occasions, “ you will see long beards, Jong hair, long teeth, long 
hands appearing beneath coats which are too short. There is a brilliant, animated, 
above all, sarcastic conversation. Whoever you are, beware of the first hour at the 
saloon—it is pitiless; sarcasm is in evcry eye, upon evcry lip. Nothing is spared ; 
neither name, nor scx, nor age. But, especially if the Institute should send here its 
rarest master-picces,—the Institutc, which is composed of the members of the council 
which opens or shuts the Louvre, spends there an unhappy quarter of an hour, and it 
is the least they can expect if their cruclties are repaid by raillery.” 

Similar censures are necessarily passcd upon committees of public institutions else- 
where ; their task is one that subjects them, inevitably, to a certain amount of profes- 
sional displeasure. 

The defect of the annual Exposition of the Louvre is—too great a preponderance of 
portraits ; for, although the traveller derives a high degrec of pleasure from witnessing 
the truly-expressed features of a senator or soldicr or scholar, with whose abilities 
he is acquainted, yet the Parisian, for whose improvement and gratification this gallery 
of modern art is opened, invariably turns away from portrait to history, landscape, 
and architecture. 


END OF THIRD SERIES. 
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